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their school library and who are 


.teachers. The knowledge that we have 
ir goal is always pleasant news. We 


in 
are happy to help design the country’s educational future. 


“ART and TECHNIQUE OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY” 
IGM the magazine of creative a 


On occasion, we hear from readers who first became 
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Your department of information on art research 


by 
JOHN J. NEWMAN 
333 W. 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Can oil paint be applied over pencil? 


-@ = It is best to fix the pencil, as graphite is slippery, caus- 
ing the paint to skid over it, especially if there is a lot of 
penciling. Also the gray of the pencil might mix with the 
paint and dirty the color. Be sure the pencil is pure graphite 
or carbon and has no dyestuff, otherwise, it might bleed. 


When was Synthetic Madder Lake first used? 


@ It was invented in 1868 by the chemists Graebe and 
Lieberman and it is sold under the name of alizarin crim- 
son. Chemically, it is more light-fast than the natural mad- 


der lake. 


To what degree can a linoleum block print be developed? 


@ A linoleum block print can be advanced to a stage 
wherein it would resemble a complicated Japanese block 
print. Much depends on the care and, skill with which the 
block is cut. Linoleum is a rather soft and sometimes 
crumbly material} care must be exercised to avoid cracking 
of the finer lines. The design should be chosen with con- 
sideration of the’ material in mind. 

The consistency of the printing ink is very important. 
The block must be inked properly; the print must be pulled 
skillfully; and the paper should be prepared so as to be 
receptive to the ink..Good sharp cutting tools are essential. 
Several blocks may be used for the various colors necessary 
in carrying out the design. And in this, the precision of 
registry depends on the preparation and execution by the 
artist-craftsman. 


Are _— made tempera colors superior to brand products put up in ready-to-use 


@ Definitely not. Modern manufacturing facilities and 
laboratory control, by professional chemists, produce tem- 
pera colors that cannot be equalled by home made products. 


Do | have to use a special paint for painting on glass? 


@ You may use oil colors, enamels and lacquers, but be 
sure the glass surface is free of grease. | 


Should all pictures be varnished? 


® Oil paintings should be varnsihed to prevent dust and 
grime from becoming embedded in the paint film. A newly 
painted picture should be protected with retouch varnish 
as soon as it is dry enough to allow a varnish-charged brush 
to go over it without lifting or disturbing the paint film. 
Damar and Mastic varnishes are applied when the painting 
is over a year old; and Copal is used when the painting is 
over five years old. 


Do you recommend a mixture of casein and oil color for underpainting? (i.e. 
Equal parts of casein white and any other oil white?) 


®@ No. Use white lead for underpainting. © 
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THE JOURNAL OF | 
the national ART EDUCATION association 


EDUCATION 


© Regional and National News in Art and Education 
® Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 

© Association affairs. 

® Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Subscription to Non-Members !s 
$2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS EGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


WATER Tinest COLOR 


_—~glizarin crimson — 


=2GOLDEN— 


A new, exciting, rich golden-red 
alizarin which fills the long felt 
need for an alizarin hue on the |& 
warm side of your water color 
palette. 
This highly concentrated, per- & 
manent color is ideal for flesh 
tints in portrait painting and for /% 

the golden reds of nature. | 


AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER i 


Fhe MLIZARIN you've always wanted 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE COLOR LIST 


M. GRUMBACHER 
NEW YORK 1 


476 WEST 34TH ST. 
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IT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metcl, 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are org and permanent; may 

carved, filed and sanded — tl 

burnished to a rich aluminum potina. 


at leading dealers. Send 10c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal”. 

the sculp-metal company 
701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


announcement to 
design subscribers: 


This is the final issue of the current Volume #54. We 
strongly recommend our school and library readers whose 
subscription is now due for renewal to place renewal orders 
at this time, so that you will be assured.of uninterrupted 
service. As DESIGN is published in limited editions for 
subscribers only, it is wise to reserve your copies prior to 
school vacation periods. 


The first copy of Volume #55 will be released as the Sep- 
tember-October issue, and all future issues are to be enlarg- 
ed as combination numbers issued in a new frequency. You 
will shortly be advised of this new change, planned to make 
DESIGN the most timely art magazine for teachers. Renew 
now and receive this 55th Anniversary Number in time to 
plan art projects for the coming school year. 


4 The Publisher 


low in cost—high in value! 


“HOW TO MEND CHINA” 


by Paul St. Gaudens and Arthur R. Jackson 


XPERT advice on repair- 


ing pilates, figuring, vas- 
es, dolls and other ceramic 
wares. Invaluable to the ce- 
ramist and craftsman; will 
save you many expensive 
bills and loss of sleep over 
accidents. 

_ China mending is more 
than a hobbv—it can become 
a profitable home business. 
This book tells you how to 
go about it and make it pay. 


retail price 


$2.00 


available thru Design’s Book Service Department. 


CHARLES T. BANFORD Publishers 


WANTED: old issues of Keramic Studio 


} Want to buy yeur copies in good condition. Prefer quantities of ten or 
| more, at a reasonable rate. Tell me what you have and what you want. 
| 


Write: 
Box #20, </o DESIGN, 337 S$. High, Columbus, O. | 


55th year: 
the leading bimonthly for 
teachers and students in 


PAINTING POSTER ART 
DESIGN PUPPETRY 
CERAMICS DECORATING 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
FASHION ART CREATIVE CRAFTS 


voted top favorite .. . 


Laura K. Martin, recent Chairman of the 
Magazine Evaluation Committee for the 
American Association of School Librari- 
ans, recommends DESIGN for “first pur- 
chase by art departments and libraries at 
secondary schools.” In addition Miss Mar- 
tin recorts: 

“DESIGN is the most valuable of maga- 
zines of art for the school teacher and. 
for the student who plans to make art 
his vocation.” 

DESIGN has also been chosen for per- 
manent listing in: “The Reader's Guide”, 
and “The Art Index” of over 20,000 li- 
braries. 


@ milton caniff 

matlack price 
dorothy liebes 
burr tillstrom 

dean cornwell 
dong kingman 
dr. dale goss 


. . . just a few of the outstanding con- 
tributors whose work has been in recent 
issues of this leading magazine of 


$4.00 per year 
Issued bimonthly, Sept. Thru June 


337 S. HIGH, COLUMBUS, O. 
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MEET THE RURAL TEACHER 


WHAT makes up a rural teacher? The NEA recently sur- 
veyed the field and finds that: 


The typical rural teacher is a woman, aged 42, and the’ 


odds are three to one she is married. As either an ele- 
mentary or high school teacher, she will instruct four grades 
of children. She owns a car, average age: 314 years old and 
drives to and from work with another teacher, alternating 
vehicles between them. She does not live with her parents. 
Although she almost certainly enjoys the benefits of elec- 
tricity, a radio and modern bathtub, she is not likely to have 
a telephone. 


The rural teacher has had a modest amount of art train- 
ing, usually as a student, occasionally by virtue of attending 
summer workshops or the facilities of a summer college. 
She averages about 7 to 8 days of annual sick leave pay, but 
a good percentage of her colleagues cannot be absent from 
work a single day without loss of pay. 


The rural teacher finds the following subjects may not be 
taught in her classroom without inviting difficulties from the 
school board or parents: criticism of prominent business and 
political leaders, sex, communism, separation of church and 
State. She is likely to avoid discussions on these subjects 
with laymen in the community. 


She started the past school year in debt to the tune of 
about $800, will borrow an additional $260 during the cur- 
rent year. The rural teacher’s average earnings from her 
profession are in the neighborhood of $2400 annually. When 
this teacher goes to a summer school (and this is required 
at least every second or third year by her school board), it 
will be at her own expense—nearly $180. @ 


SHORTAGE OF CRAFTS TEACHERS 


THE Educational Press Association states that there will be 
a shortage of competent camp counsellors and craft instruc- 
tors this summer, especially in the eastern portion of the 
United States. New England alone will be able to place at 
least 3,000 trained counsellors. This will be an excellent 
opportunity for art instructors to spend a pleasant summer 
vacation doing practical work and being paid upwards of 
$50 a week in addition to maintenance. Consult your local 
board, library files (educational directories, newspapers and 
slick magazines) or employment center for additional in- 
formation and addresses. June 25th is the average opening 
date for most summer camps, and just prior to Labor Day 
is the closing period. @ ) 


ART EDUCATION 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 
IN POTTERY, JEWELRY, GROUP PROJECTS. 
JUNE 15 TO AUGUST 7, 1953 
Distinguished Faculty OLGA 
Low Tuition SCHUBKEGAL 
and Living Costs June 29 to July 17 
For information write: 


DEPARTMENT OF ART 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER : 
REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 


Syracuse University Credits @ Summer Sports 
Symphony Orchestra @ Amateurs Invited 
JULY & AUGUST a FOR CATALOG WRITE 


MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec’y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING, Saugatuck, Mich. 


.Elsa Ulbricht, Director 
43rd YEAR distinguished faculty JUNE 29-AUG 29 
enroll for whole or part of nine week term 
PAINTING @ GRAPHICS @_ CRAFTS x 
A SEND FOR FREE, DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET A 


GRUMBACHER 
Pre-tested® Brushes 


No. 2 = 
Each hair grows in Bundled to the 
a natural curve correct inward curve 


Deepiy sef 


INTERLOCKED BRISTLES 


. . . the secret of famous Grumbacher 


quality in white hog hair brushes. 
In the 4228 Pre-tested series, each brush is hand 
cupped and shaped so that the natural inward 
curve of each bristle interlocks with its neighbor. 
This is why 4228's hold their shape even after re- 
peated washings. This is why they are preferred by 
artists for all techniques and for any medium. 


MADE IN FLATS, BRIGHTS AND ROUNDS 


Size 1 $ .55 Size 5 $1.00 Size 9 $1.75 
2 65 6 1.15 10 2.10 
3 745 11 2.40 
4 .90 8 1.50 12 2.90 


AT BETTER ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEALERS 


MV. GRUMBA CHER 
476 WEST 34TH ST. "NEW YORK 1 
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BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


. _ Books listed on this page have been approved by DESIGN as outstanding texts. Prices indicated are publisher’s list prices. 
When the symbol %& appears before price, current subscribers to ‘“‘Design’”” may order book at the discount indicated. If no special 
price is listed, write to us for quotation. Please enclose payment with order. (Schools and libraries may request later billing.) 


Informative analysis of techniques and methods used by top win- 
dow display directors. Follows this commercial art field, step by step, from 


conception of a new idea to its execution. Practical tips on the financial 


side of the picture as well, and special section devoted to lighting and 
color. 
Subscriber price: $8.95 


1953 PENROSE ANNUAL: edited by R. B. Fishenden 
Pellegrini & Cudahy Retail Price: $8.50 


Beautifully executed volume which tops the field of reference works 
in the graphic arts. Contains 42 authoritative articles by leaders in 
printing, design, layout, typography and illustration techniques, plus many 
full color and black & white plates. Deluxe size. 

Subscriber price: $7.75 


you may order new art books 
at professional discount prices ! 


Ir you are a registered subscriber to Design 
Magazine you qualify to order your art book 
needs at special discounts off regular list price. 
Arrangements have been undertaken to make 
this possible for current subscribers only, with 
a number of leading publishers. This service 
will prove invaluable to librarians, art depart- 
ments, teachers and other professional folk who | 
subscribe to “Design.” In addition to stretching 
your purchasing dollars, all complexities of or- 
dering from many sources are eliminated for 
you. Simply choose the titles you wish to order, 
pay the discount price indicated, and forward 
your order to Design. 


OFFER VALID FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY: Non - sub- 
scribers are invited to enter their subscription 
and thus become eligible for the discount 
service. (Non-subscribers may order at in- 
dicated retail price through DESIGN as a cour- 
tesy service. ) 
ORDER ANY BOOK PUBLISHED IN U.S.A. If book 
has not been listed in Design, purchaser should 
supply us with name and address of publisher 
and retail price of book. We will endeavor to 
secure the discount. Please remember—this is a 
courtesy service and your prompt payment is 
necessary to enable continuance of the discount 
privilege. No trial inspection periods are possible, 
since “Design” must pay publishers for you as your 
representative. 

HOW TO ORDER: Please follow this procedure 

exactly. 

1. Specify titles desired and number of copies 
of each. 

2. Enclose payment in full. (Schools and libra- 
ries may request later billing, if in U.S.A. or 
Canada.) Foreign orders must be paid in 
U. S. funds in advance. (Add 40c per book 
me postage and handling of foreign orders 
only.) 

3. Send order to: Book Service Dept. Design 
Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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ORDER FROM 
BOOK SERVICE DEPT. “DESIGN” 337 S. HIGH, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
THE DRAMA OF DISPLAY: Jim Buck COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY MAKING: John B. Kenny 
Farrar, Strauss & Young Retail’ Price: ry! Greenberg Publisher Retail Price: $7.50 


Filled with step-by-step, pictorial coverage of the techniques in 
ceramics. Hundreds of visual aid diagrams, photos and color plates. 
Written with both the beginner and advanced student in mind. 256 pages. 
% Subscriber price: $6.60. 


MIND YOUR CHILD’S ART: Laura Bannon 
Pellegrini & Cudahy Retail Price: $2.75 
A book for parents and teachers on understanding the working of a 
child’s mind and fingers. There has been a crying need for such a book; far 
too often the grownup views the youngster’s art expression as meaningless 
daubing. Miss Bannon, for many years director of the junior department at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, writes in down-to-earth terms, offering honest 
advice to educators. 66 illustrations, including fourteen full-color plates. 
An accurate text that will help the parent or teacher to guide artistic small 
people intelligently. 
*% Subscriber price: $2.30. 


FLOWER PAINTING: Library of Great Painters 

Abrams, Publisher Retail Price: $1.50 
Ten gorgeous full color plates by Redon, Manet, Cezanne, Renoir, De- 

gas, Gaugin, Utrillo, Monet, Van Gogh. Suitable for framing and a source 

of inspiration for painters in still life. 

% Subscriber price: $1.35. 


HOW TO BE AN ARTIST: Simon Lissim 
Funk Publishers Retail Price: $3.95 
If you have a certain talent in art but don’t know how to best apply 
it, this book may help you find yourself. In addition to bringing infor- 
mation on techniques, sources of supply, materials and working methods 
in many fields of fine and applied art, the author answers many questions 
that usually leave the art newcomer facing a blank wall. Do you need a 
studio? Who are the qualified sources for advice in technical work? What 
is basic equipment for working outdoors? Who buys? How can painting 
be adapted to textile, porcelain, greeting card design? 212 pages. 
% Subscriber price: $3.30. 
INTERNATIONAL POSTER ANNUAL ‘52: W. H. Allner 
Pellegrini & Cudahy Retail Price: $10.00 
The only book devoted exclusively to the art of the poster. Respected 
by professionals everywhere and often referred to in the pursuit of their 
daily work. Commercial artists and fine artists too will revel in its 337 
illustrations, a number of which are reproduced in full color. Text in 
German, French and English. Deluxe size, 191 pages. : 
%* Subscriber price: $8.25. 


LEATHER CRAFT IS FUN: Elise Mannel 
Bruce Publishers Retail Price: $2.50 

_A “how to do it” type of book with specific instructions for the 
creation of some twenty-five leather articles (i.e.: purses, luggage tags, 
wallets, etc.). Tools are explained. May be utilized by students and 
hobbyists of any age. Recommended for workshop supervisors. 94 pages. 
% Subscriber price: $2.10. 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL ‘52 /’53: 

Pellegrini & Cudahy Retail Price: $12.50 
‘ Latest edition of the famed Annual which contains the best of inter- 

national advertising art in a deluxe volume with 753 reproductions, many 

in full color. Text is in three languages (English, French, German). Features 

coverage in advertising layout, posters, book jackets, record albums, story 

illustration, calendar art, packaging, ete. 

% Subscriber price: $10.95. 


DECORATIVE ART, 1952-53: Annual Edition 
Studio-Crowell Retail Price: $7.50 
One book that interior decorators, textilists, ceramists and artcraftsmen 
would not care to miss. Its beautiful illustrations, many in full-color, range 
the field from apartment house furnishings in Paris to silver and glass 
from Sweden. Rich source material with examples of the best work from 
virtually everywhere. 400 illustrations, 15 color plates. Printed in Great 
Britain. 
% Subscriber price: $6.65. 
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DESIGNING FOR TV: 
Pellegrini & Cudahy Retail Price: $8.50 


A practical comprehensive book on art and design in television stag- 
ing, written for the use of the student planning on entering this rapidly 
expanding industry, or the practicing graphic artist. Highly recommended 
by leading art directors of major networks. There is so much to know 
about the “how-it-is-done” side of TV that no merely skilled artist can 
handle assignments in this field without the sort of background this book 
affords. 216 pages with 200 illustrations. 


Subscriber price: $7.25. 


BLOCK PRINTING ON FABRICS: 
Hastings House 


Florence Pettit 
Retail Price: $5.00 


An exciting art technique with vast possibilities requiring relatively 
simple equipment. Probably the first such book to describe the color-fast 
ink method. Step-by-step details and illustrations on all phases of block 
printing, an art form that can be readily adapted to the making of greet- 
ing cards, textile designs and art prints. 89 illustrations and a special sec- 
tion on sources of supply. 146 pages. 

% Subscriber price: $4.25. 


PAINTING TREES & LANDSCAPES: Ted Kautzky 
Reinhold Publishers Retail Price: $9.95 


Another in the well-known series of practical doing books by this 
leading authority. The professional’s techniques for handling such dif- 
ficult problems as painting puddles roadways, fog, rain, underbrush. Con- 
tains many sepiatone studies, step-by-step drawings and sixteen full-color 
painting reproductions. Will show you the basic characteristics of virtually 
every familiar type of tree, the tricks for delineating varied landscapes. 
Includes several practice projects for the advanced amateur. Valuable 
addition to the watercolorist’s library. 

% Subscriber price: $8.25 


PAPER SCULPTURE: Mary Grace Johnston 
Davis Press Retail Price: $3.75 


Invaluable portfolio of twenty-four projects in three-dimensional 
design, written for practical use of teacher, occupational therapist and 
student. Each project contains step-by-step directions and photos and plan 
drawings. Among the highlights: paper portraits, masks, abstractions, 
mobiles, plant and flower shapes, cut surface design, birds, scrolls, clocks, 
ornaments. Basic materials are cheap and majority are standard in any 
classroom or home. If paper sculpture is your interest, here is a lucid edi- 
tion to meet your every need. 

% Subscriber price: $3.45. 


CEZANNE: | text by Meyer Schapiro 
Library of Great Painters Retail Price: $12.50 


An engrossing text by Meyer Schapiro, dean of art critics, sets the 
stage for the most ambitious art book on this famed artist ever published. 


Not merely a fine volume, this latest in the “Library of Great Painters” — 


will probably never be equalled. 50 full color plates and many mono- 
chromatic illustrations of Cezanne’s drawings and sketches. Deluxe size. 
% Subscriber price: $10.95. 


ANYONE CAN SCULPT 
Harper & Bros. 


Arthur Zaidenberg 
Retail Price: $3.95 


The rudiments of creating simple sculptured forms, presented in a 
form useful for teachers and art-minded amateurs. Thoroughly covers the 
use of many inexpensive new materials (i.e. soapstone, self setting clays, 
plasteline, stone, wood, soap, paper) and the somewhat more advanced 
techniques of direct modeling in metal and solder. Fully illustrated steps 
and an appendix of manufacturers and distributors. 157 pages 200 illus- 
trations. 

% Subscriber price: $3.45. 


SCRATCHBOARD DRAWING: C. W. Bacon 
Studio-Crowell Retail Price: $5.00 


This exciting medium, which is preferred by many book publishers 
and advertising accounts, is described in a most concise manner with 155 
illustrations. Covers historic background, methods, tools, procedures. For 
class use and the commercial or fine artist who will be called upon to 
handle this popular medium. 

% Subscriber price: $4.10. 


POSTERS: W. H. Allner 
Reinhold Publishers Retail Price: $8.50 


Fifty well-known artists and designers divulge their working secrets 
in the poster art field, analyzing methods, approach and solutions. Fresh 
modernists all, their talents range from the saucy linearity of Saul Stein- 
berg to the dramatic punch of author Allner’s own striking posters for 
Life and the American Cancer Society. Recommended for graphic art pro- 
fessionals, agency personnel, instructors and advanced students who plan 
to enter the art world for their bread and butter. Many full page illus- 
trations in color. 

% Subscriber price: $7.40. 


‘Robert J.” Wade 


HANDBOOK OF EARLY AMERICAN DECORATION: E. Cramer 

Charles Branford Publ. Retail Price: $3.50 
A practical book on the decoration of furniture, tinware and glass, 

with short-cut steps to often complicated procedures. Describes stenciling, 

painting, laying-on gold leaf, etc. Contains many illustrations and stencil 

drawings. 

% Subscriber price: $2.95. 


100 STUDIES OF THE FIGURE: John Rawlings 
Studio-Crowell Retail Price: $5.50 

Beautiful, deluxe-sized volume containing a hundred photographic 
masterpieces of the female figure by the famed. Vogue photographer. A 
fine art classic of camera work, lifting photography to its deserved place 
in the sun. Not merely a series of nudes, but rather the sort of inspira- 


tional book that comes along rarely. 
% Subscriber price: $4.65. 


THE STORY OF PAINTING, FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: Harry N. Abrams, Publisher 
by H. W. Janson & Dora Jane Janson Retail Price: $5.95 
Prepared under direct supervision of the world’s great museums, with 
an eye to presenting the most accurately reproduced color plates attempted. 
Offered at a popular price that makes it a “must” for every library, 
teacher and parent. 65 full-color reproductions of the world’s master- 
work, plus many monochromes and a simplified text that will bring a 
wealth of information to the young artist. 
% Subscriber price: $5.10. 


ART SCHOOL SELF TAUGHT: Price & Bishop 
Greenberg Publisher Retail Price: $10.00 
Matlack Price and A. Thornton Bishop have dcne an unusually ef- 
fective job of gathering vital information into one handy reference volume. 
Each section is virtually an art course in itself, individually covering the 
fields of painting, sculpture, typography, fashion, packaging, advertising 
art, interior design and appreciation. 500 illustrations, clear-cut procedures 
and 439 pages crammed with facts and data. 
% Subscriber price: $8.25. 


| “DESIGNING FOR TV” 


a handbook of arts & crafts in television production 


by 
| | Robert J. Wade — 
NBC-TV 


The first and only 
book written  pri- 
marily for the artist, 
or craftsman who is 
now working or wants 
to work in the fast- 
growing TV field. It 
classifies all the pro- 
duction arts employ- 
ed in television and 
outlines the _ tested 
| techniques which may 
be used in solving 
day-to-day production 
problems. i 
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and Crafts in 
The Arts 
Television Productie 


The book is packed with examples of artwork, (as 
used by the major networks), innumerable diagrams 
and “how-to-do-it’”’ hints. 224 pages, 179 illustrations. 


retail $8.50 price 


(available at subscriber’s price thru Book Service Dept.) 


PELLEGRINI & CUDAHY, PUBLISHERS 
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ARTISTA® TEMPERA 
30 colors, including black, white, gold, silver 


semi-moist or 


dry 


AN-DU-SEPTIC® COLORED 
CHALK 

Boxes of 12 to 144 sticks, 
24 colors 


GENIE® HANDIPAINT 


Brushless paint in metal 
sprinkler-top canister 


CRAYOLA® COLORED CRAYON 
Boxes of 8 to 24 colors, also in bulk 


CLAYOLA® 


Permanently plastic 
modeling clay in 9 colors 


Progressive Art Education Requirements 


SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


In sets or single jars. 
6 colors 


ARTISTA® POWDER PAINT 


The popular cold water paint for easel work 
and large murals. 23 colors 


SEND FOR FREE 


list of Minimum Art Requirements 
for all grades through 


GiInNeEY & SMITH Go. 41 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Few paintings have come across our desk more indicative of the ad- 
vent of vacation time than the fishing scene by artist Bill Moss, which was 
secured thru the good offices of the Lincoln-Mercury Times. We take this as 
our cue to wish our readers, one and all, a pleasant summer. We'll be 
back the first week in September with the new, double-sized DESIGN. 
Renew now; see vou then. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


ART AND EDUCATION: 


DR. EDWIN ZIEGFELD: Head, Dept. of Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanferd University, Cali- 
pox KINGMAN: Instructor, Watercolor and Design,. Columbia University, 


C., faculty member: ‘‘Famous Artists Course.’’ National magazine 
illustrator. 


DESIGN: 
OTTO KARL BACH: Director, Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colorado. 
CLARA MACGOWEN CIOBAN: Professor of Art. 


ne M. STODDARD: Director of Art, Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
rida. 


MATLACK PRICE: author, teacher, Rhode Island School of Design. 


CERAMICS: 
EDWARD WINTER: Enamel-muralist, exhibiting artist; Cleveland, Ohio. 


ART MATERIALS & RESEARCH: 
JOHN J. NEWMAN: Artist, Lecturer, N. Y. C. 


MICHAEL M. ENGEL: Art Columnist, Lecturer; 1952 Chancellor, Florida 
Southern College. 


ETCHING: 


oo H. WEIDENAAR, A. N. A.: Assoc. Member, National Academy of 
esign. 


WORKSHOPS: 
VICTORIA BEDFORD, BETTS, Art Consultant, New York City, N. Y. 
MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, Author, New York City, N. Y. 


TEXTILES: 
DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textilist, teacher, writer, New York City. 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: 


DALE GOSS: Art Director, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash.; President, National 
Art Education Association. 


MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver Public Schools, Colorado. 


DR. BETSY JANE WELLING: former Professor, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 


EDITH L. MITCHELL’ State Director of Art, Delaware. 
ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 


ase G. PELIKAN: Director of Art-Education, Milwaukee Public Schoels, 
sconsin. 


ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Toledo Public Schools, Ohio. 
WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor of Art-Education, Knoxville, Tennessee 


DATA FOR CONTRIBUTORS: All material submitted to DESIGN will be 
considered on a non-remunerative, contributing basis only. While every 
effort will be made to return manuscripts safely, no responsibility can be 
accepted wh the publishers for unsolicited material. Please follow these 
general rules: (1) Type and double-space. (2) Send photographs, not 
original art work. As a regular rule, photos should not exceed 8” x 10”. 
(3) Always enclose a self-addressed, grelle mailer, and proper ge 
ances or photographic credits if necessary. Send to: Editor, DESIGN, 337 
S. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Published bimonthly except July and August by Design Publishing Com- 
pany, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly subscription: United States, 
$4.00; Canada and Foreign, $5.00; Single copy, 45¢c. Copyright 1953, by 
Design Publishing Company. Entered second class matter Sept. 16, 

at the Postoffice at Columbus, Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint 
rights on all articles and features reserved by DESIGN Publishing Com- 
pany. 
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©Delta Brush Co. 


HE student-teacher or general instructor who has just 

been assigned a class’in elementary art is usually in a 
quandary. On the modest budget set aside for materials, he 
or she is apt to wonder how far a dollar can be stretched 
and exactly what supplies ought to be on hand. Bearing in 
mind that a survey recently disclosed only ten teachers in 
every hundred have had some formal art training, it is 
small wonder the prospect of setting up a class program has 
its terrifying aspects for the newcomer. 

Fortunately, today’s trend is toward guiding voung art- 
ists, not having them copy the teacher’s own work, and this 
fact, added to the availability of excellent texts, largely an- 
swers the question of what to do in class. The more imme- 
diate problem is to sélect tools and materials which can be 
put to the most practical use in arts and crafts. DESIGN 
has compiled such a basic listing for its readers. 

Beginning with the earliest grades, where the desire to 
“make things” is so strong, varied materials should be avail- 
able. Many of these are waste materials, empty containers, 
scraps of fabric. Others are listed here. 

MATERIALS 

Alcohol—Wood alcohol is used for thinning shellac. 

Shellac brushes may be cleaned with alcohol but a less ex- 


‘pensive method is to wash them in a strong solution of 


household borax. 

Bias Binding—A folded bias strip of cotton material, 
ready to stitch over seams or raw edges. A good finish for 
articles made of oilcloth. 

Brads and Nails—Brads are made with very small heads, 
nails with larger, flat heads. Brads are useful for small 
wooden construction projects and for places where a nail 
“head” would be conspicuous. 

Brushes—Brushes are numbered according to ,size. 
Watercolor brush #7 is a medium size, suitable for work on 
small paper and for details on large paper. #20 is a large 
brush, suitable for washes and work at the easel or board. 
After using brushes, wash, dry lightly on a blotter or cloth 
to “point”. Brush points should be protected by standing 
upright in a jar. Flat bristle brushes are used for oil paint. 
Only the tip of the brush shovid carry the paint. To clean, 
wash first with kerosene or turpentine, then with soapy 
water. If the same brush is to be used again the next day, 
it may be kept in a jar of water without washing. A soft 
bristle brush or large camels hair brush is best for shellac. 
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ART CLASS ON A BUDGET 


tools and materials for the grade school art class 


They must be cleaned with alcohol or strong borax solution. 

Burlap—Coarsely woven material of heavy rope-like 
threads, in natural tan and other colors. Suitable for bags, 
rugs for a doll house, table mats, and as a foundation for 
hooked rugs made with cotton roving or rag strips. It may 
be stencilled with oil paint. 

Cambric—A light weight cotton fabric, suitable for 
making stuffed animals, rag dolls, doll clothing, bean 
bags, etc. 

Canvas—A stiff material of even wide mesh, suitable for 
coarse cross stitching or for running in lines of colored yarn. 

Cardboard—Bristol board is a heavy white board suitable 
for color charts or class posters made. with colored paper 
or ink. It does not take paint well. Chip board is a stiff gray 
cardboard suitable for mounting, making weaving looms, 
and for many construction problems where strength or sup- 
port is needed. May be used as a background and painted 
with show card color. Manilla tag is a light weight, shiny, 
ivory tinted board, easily cut with scissors. Good for small 
construction, booklet covers, etc. Does not hold shape for 
large projects, nor is it a good surface for water color paint- 
ing. Fiber board is a heavy composition board, good for 
building large community structures, making tiles or cutting 
out animals. For inside cutting, as in a window, bore a hole 
within the space to be cut out, insert a coping saw blade, 
attach coping saw frame and saw out. (See Coping saws 
under “Tools”.) Fiber board may be sawed up into usable 
sizes with a cross cut saw. The animal or part to be made is 
designed and drawn on the board. It must then be cut with 
a coping saw, and painted with show card or oil colors. 
Show card colors should be shellacked for permanence. 

Chalk—Blackboard—colored. (See “Crayons”. ) 

Cheesecloth—Loosely woven light weight material suit- 
able for tie dyeing, block or stick-printing. Since it takes 
dye easily it is a good material for costumes. 


Clay—Clay is one of the best materials for little children 
and always should be kept available. Gray modeling clay is 
a soft clay prepared with oil or vaseline so that it never 
hardens. Considerable permanence, however, may be given 
by shellacking all except the base of a modeled object, paint- 
ing it with show card colors and shellacking again. Several 
coats of shellac are better than one. Some difficulty may be 
experienced in making the first coat of paint stick, but per- 
sistence and rather thin paint, will bring success. Plastic clay 
is a good first modeling material, particularly suited to 
creative work, because it is easy to handle and may be used 
over again. Marbles, beads, fruits, bowls, and even animals 
and people are readily modeled by the youngest children. 
Care should be taken that the children keep their jwork 
“round,” and for this purpose the thumb is the best tool. 
Only bricks, tiles, or other flat objects should be made by 
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patting the clay into form on the desk. Orange wood sticks, 
medical “tongue depressors,” heavy wire hairpins tightly 
fastened to a handle, are tools that will help the more ex- 
perienced modeler. Dry flour clay, or potters clay, should 
be poured into a pail and enough water added to make a 
thick dough. This must be kneaded on a table and then 
“wedged” until smooth. (Wedging consists of throwing 
one part of the batch of clay forcibly onto the part remain- 
ing on the table, then breaking the mass again in two, con- 
tinue throwing until all the air bubbles are forced out.) 
Objects made of potters clay should be modeled carefully, 
with walls of even thickness. This type of clay should be 
baked, or fired, for permanence. If Dextrine is added before 
moistening it becomes hard without being fired. A table- 
spoonful of Dextrine should be added to every pound of dry 
clay flour and thoroughly mixed. When prepared with Dex- 
trine clay must be kept in tight tin containers. Dextrine is 
sometimes mixed with the flour and water added at the 
factory. This clay is delivered in tin cans ready for use. 
Unfinished work should be wrapped with a wet cloth, and 
if possible, be kept in tight tin containers until finished. Use 
show card colors and shellac to finish. 


Cotton Batting—A useful material for stuffing soft cloth 
dolls or animals. 


Cotton Cord—A rather hard surface light weight cord— 
good for some finer forms of weaving. Sewing cotton—For 
hemming, sewing seams of rag dolls and animals, etc. 


Wax Crayons—Good drawing material for young chil- 
dren. Older children will enjoy making “murals” on un- 
bleached muslin. Wax crayon on muslin is made washable 
by placing it wrong side up on smooth wrapping paper, and 
pressing with a warm iron. Marking crayons—Large, wax 
crayons suitable for work on large papers. Blackboard— 
Colored blackboard chalks used on large papers, preferably 
on easels, are excellent for creative work. They cover 
quickly, are intense in color, and easy to use. Blackboard 
chalk is admirably suited to making scenery for a play, back- 
ground for a sand table, as well as individual problems at 
the easel. Smudging may be prevented by spraying on fix- 
atif or shellac diluted with alcohol. This however, changes 
the color somewhat. 

Dowels—Round wood dowels are useful to supplement 
the scrap wood brought in by the children for use in their 
building projects. Wheels for toys may be sawed off and 
sand papered smooth. Because dowels are easily sunk in 
wood they are practical to use as uprights. To do this use 
a brace with a bit the size of the dowel and bore a hole part 
way through the foundation board. Put in a drop of glue 
and insert the dowel. 

Dye—Tintex or other cold water dyes are useful where 
permanence is not desired. Cheesecloth, cotton, paper, saw- 
dust, raffia and sponges may be dyed with it. 


Glue—For use with wood, fiber board or heavy card- 
board where strength is necessary. Press firmly or hold 
with clamps while drying. 

Jute—Coarse, cord, appropriate for woven bags, heavy 
crocheted mats, or .for threads drawn through or couched 
on burlap. 


Muslin—Unbleached muslin—suitable for rag dolls, patch 
quilts with running stitch embroidery in Rainbow cotton, 


lunch cloth and napkins, background for murals, etc. Should. 


be washed first to remove sizing if stick or block printing 
is applied. It makes an excellent background for applique. 
Tops of musical instruments, drums or tambourines may 
be made of tightly stretched muslin, shellacked. 


Needles—Chenille No. 20 sharp points. A coarse needle 
for sewing with yarn or cord. Raffia—A slightly thinner 
needle, with blunt points. Weaving—A long, flat needle. 
Spring top makes easy threading for cotton roving or rags. 
Sewing No. 8 sharps. A medium sized needle for general 
sewing. | 


Oilcloth—Excellent for mats to go under plants, for table 
covers, or flat bags. Decorations should also be of oilcloth, 
in contrasting colors, glued on. Edges are best finished. by 
binding with bias tape, though heavy wool, in blanket 
stitch may be used. (Muslin is a better choice than oil- 
cloth for dolls or stuffed animals. ) 


Outing Flannel—An excellent material for stuffed ani- 
mals, bean bags, hot dish mats or holders. Yarn is an appro- 
priate material for decorative stitching. Felt or flannel ap- 
plique may be used for decoration. 


Paint—Oil Colors in Enamel, flat paint or stain should 
be used on wood or large surfaces of cardboard or fiber 
board. All are thinned with turpentine, and brushes cleaned 
with turpentine and a soap solution. Paint must be well 
stirred with clean sticks before using. Enamels may be 
combined with Flat paint if a different color is desired, but 
not with Duco or Lacquer which are not mixed with tur- 
pentine. These must be thinned and brushes washed with 
Lacquer Thinner. A fairly good substitute for Lacquer 
Thinner is a mixture of alcohol and turpentine. Water- 
color paints are either transparent or opaque. Opaque paint 


or Show Card colors come in glass jars in highly concen- 
(please turn to page 226) 


© Vivian Rodvogin 


Youngsters need plenty of inexpensive art materials; once they lose interest in a 
particular project, they want to start over again on another. | 
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TOYS and GAMES YOUNG ARTISTS 


a host of creative art projects for the elementary teacher 


victoria bedford betts 


The Studio of Binney & Smith Co. 


HE average Arts & Crafts class for youngsters is often 

a garden that stands in need of weeding. True, it grows 
a crop of handmade articles with varying degrees of utility, 
but this garden variety of conventional bookends, plaques 
and cutouts can be made vastly more enjoyable for the chil- 
dren by showing them how to create their own toys and 
games as well. 

On the following pages you will find a host of projects 
which will add spice to your program. All are designed with 
simplicity, durability and economy in mind. They are fun to 
make and fun to use. 

Using common materials like cardboard, tempera, match- 
sticks and crayons, in minimum of working space is. re- 
quired and the most modest workshop can duplicate the sug- 
gested procedures. 

For the teacher who wiil have to make up an art budget 
in the near future, we are outlining an art material list 
which will meet your needs during the coming school year. 
The quantities recommended will take care of a class of 
thirty students over a period of nine school months. You 
may then estimate your own needs by rescaling of this 
budget. 


KINDERGARTEN THRU 3RD GRADE: 

Wax crayons (8 toa box) ..... one box per student. 

Artista powder paint (1 lb. of each color and 2 lbs. of white) in 
following colors: red, yellow, green, black, brown. These amounts 
are sufficient for an entire (30 pupil) class. 


Finger paint: 2 pints of red, green, blue; 1 pint of yellow, brown, 
black. 

Modeling clay: ten pounds. 

Brushes: size #11 (large). One dozen will suffice. 

Scissors: small size; one dozen pairs. 

Paste: (library type) two quarts. 

Papers: 2 reams each of cream manila (12 x 18) and newsprint 
Colored sheets in assorted colors (12 x 18) come in quantities of 
200 sheets. Also, 200 sheets of finger-paint paper (16 x 22). 


GRADES 4 THRU 6: 

Crayons: (16 to a box in large size) ... . . 1 box per student. 
Tempera or powder paint: 1 pint each of red, yellow, brown, blue, 
green, turquoise, black; 2 pints of white. Will suffice for entire class. 
Water color: box of 8 colors; 1 box per student. 

Finger paint: 1 pint each of red, green, blue, brown, black; % pint 
of yellow. Will suffice for entire class. 

Modeling clay: 10 Ibs. 

Paste: 2 quarts. 

Brushes: large size (#11); 1 dozen for entire class. 

Scissors: 1 dozen pairs. 

Paper: same assortments as listed above. 

India ink: 1 pint. 

Lettering pens: 3 dozen in assorted pen point sizes. 


These quantities will enable. you to conduct a well-sup- 
plied art program for an entire school year. For detailed 
information and additional suggestions, contact the writer 
at: The Studio, Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


RINGTOSS AND DART GAME are two unusual projects young artists will love to construct, for they are not only decorative, but entertaining as well. Con- 
struction details on page 206. 
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FREE TEACHING AID: arrangements have been 
made for readers to secure a feature cata- 
logue which contains a variety of sugges- 
tions for art teachers and creative art stu- 
dents. This invaluable guide and reference 
for class and workshop use may be had, 
without charge, by writing to: Studio of 
Binney & Smith, 41 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


PAPER CLOWN is three dimensional abstrac- 
tion; bird is highly stylized interpretation. 
Paper is colored with paints and crayon before 
the cutting, folding and scoring is done. Neces- 
sary equipment consists of scissors, paste, 
stapler and razor blade, plus coloring materials. 


TOY BANKS are easily made by even the younger children. By 
using scrap materials and low cost art supplies, it becomes 
possible to make many of these clever objects for holiday or 
party gift giving. 
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parts: The target “Balloon Man” is made of modeling clay and is secured in the bottom 
of a cardboard or wooden box. The game can be protected for storage and transit by using 
the box lid, onto which a finger painting may be added for decorative purposes. The darts 
are kitchen matches. Their ends are slightly split in two directions and colored scraps of 
paper are pushed down into slits to serve as guiding fins. Force a needle into front end and 
wrap with thread for greater strength. Add glue if desired. 


DOLLS AND PupPETS: The “Clown”’ is of cloth, stuffed with beans and rags at base. The sock 
head and trimming are embroidered on. The cloth is decorated with “Amazart”. “Hand 
Puppet” has modeling clay head, neck and shoulders which serve as a mold for a subse- 
quently added doll head of papier mache. (This can be constructed of one layer of wet 
newspaper strips to six layers of paste and dry newspaper.) Tempera paint is used for add- 
ing decoration. The gay puppet dress designs are worked with Crayola and then pressed 
with hot iron into cloth. 


AIM GAME: Here’s an opportunity to add a nature study art theme to the construction of a 
game. The Shadow Box contains an underwater scene in this illustration, made by painting 
subject drawing with wax crayons and then putting soft watercolor wash on top to simulate 
water. (The crayola resists the wash for unusual effect.) The child plays games by aim- 
ing papier-mache decorated pencil at hook from several feet away and then rapidly walk- 
ing the “spear” toward the target. 
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. . . Creative craft projects for younger children 


catcH Games. Mexican Catch-Ball” is built in this manner: One end of a long string is 
attached to the handle; the other end is forced into a rubber ball, securely. The cone is of 
a light cardboard semi-circle or paper cup. Pasted paper strips or adhesive tape reinforces 
the weak points. “Elephant Head” is of plywood or heavy cardboard, designed to catch a 
ring connected to the toy with a long cord. Decorate with crayons, water color or tempera. 
Shellacked surfaces are best painted with “Amazart’’, a commercial product specially pre- 
pared for this purpose. 


BANKS are easy to make and three types are shown here: a Cowboy, a Raggedy-Ann and 
Wise Old Owl. The construction is of cardboard tubing, modeling with paper wads and 
pasted strips. A slot is cut out with a razor blade or knife so that coins may be inserted. De- 
tails are added in tempera, watercolor or crayons. The base is pasted on, cut out of heavy 
cardboard. It is also possible to use wood or masonite plugs for this purpose. 


RING TOSS. Here’s a game any youngster can create out of scrap materials. Illustrated are 
two suggested themes: “Clown” is of heavy cardboard built up with dry wads of crumpled 
paper, fastened to the board with strips of newspaper and “Firma-Grip” paste. If pieces of 
scrap wire are worked through the cardboard, the projection for the clown’s nose will be 
strengthened. “Unicorn” consists of two silhouettes of cut-out cardboard which sandwich 
in a filling of firm, crumpled paper. Add additional layers of pasted strips. Paint with tem- 
pera colors. Rings may be made of cardboard, rubber, wood or metal. 


victoria bedford betts @ 
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BLOCK PRINT MONOGRAMS 


NEW LIFE FOR OLD BULBS 


two projects by william s. rice 


DESIGN your own stationery in the following manner. 


OU can monogram your own stationery without the use 

of a printing press. The process is really very simple and 
the tools are few. First, of course is your design, which 
should be simple and not too large. Sometimes a single letter 
is more effective than a group. 


Purchase your paper stock before planning the design; 
the color and size may have to be considered. Then, when 
the size of the linoleum block has been decided upon, the 
letter or monogram must be drawn in reverse (otherwise 
it will print backwards). If you are not clever at designing 
monograms you can trace a single letter from any good 
alphabet that meets your needs. Reverse the sketch with 
tracing paper and transfer it to the block, using carbon 
paper. If you whiten your block first with a thin coat of 
poster paint the drawing will show more distinctly. 


Monograms may be adapted to fit any shape or space. If 
you want dark letters to show on a light background, they 
must be made very bold. (More so than when light letters 
are cut from a dark background). White letters on dark 
backgrounds are usually more effective. : 


To monogram in metallic colors (gold, silver, bronze, 
etc.) print the monogram first with any dark printing ink 
and then, while the ink is still wet, dust the metal powder 
over the printed monogram with a soft brush. Rough and 
very slick papers are difficult to print upon; avoid either 
extreme. 

When your design is transferred, backwards, you may 
start the cutting. For this use a knife or a single edge razor 
blade. Cut away from your design on the slant. This will 
give the letter a firm foundation to stand the pressure of 
printing. When the design is cut, glue it on a spool or dowel 
so that you may handle it better during printing. 

The ink is applied to the block with a dabber, which 
can be simply made of a piece of silk wrapped over a small, 
round disc of cardboard (about the size of a 50 cent piece) 


with a tuft of cotton on top. A string will tie it together. 
(please turn to page 230) 


ANT to create unusual fruit decorations out of discarded 
W electric light bulbs? Try this simple project; it’s guaranteed 
to hold the the interest of even a problem student. The materials 
required to make this kind of artificial fruit are few and simple. 

First, collect an array of burned out or otherwise useless bulbs. 
You will then need several tubes of oil paint and brushes. The 
suggested colors for fruit painting are as follows: White, chrome 
yellow, vermilion and prussian blue. With these basic colors other 
combinations can be made by mixing. For instance, yellow and 
vermilion will produce tones of orange; Prussian blue and chrome 
yellow will produce a range of greens from light yellow-green to 
deep blue-green. If you want the purple of plums, do not use ver- 
milion and Prussian blue, which is rather dull; instead mix mauve 
with white. 

To simulate a pear, mix yellow, white and vermilion together on 
a piece of glass with a palette knife, until you achieve the desired 
hue. (A sheet of white paper laid under the glass helps greatly in 
judging true values.) 

If no palette knives are available for mixing purposes an ordi- 
nary table knife will serve adequately. 


Apply the paint to the glass bulbs with a brush. When dry, red 
shading for the pear is achieved by stippling (i.e. tapping the brush 
on the yellow coloring, or taking a wad of cotton and tapping the 
vermilion on the bulb as desired.) The dry sepals at the top of a 
pear are star-shaped and are imitated by adding a bit of orange 
to blue. This combination produces a dark brown. 

One coat of paint will be usually sufficient but two are more 
permanent and cover the glass bulb thoroughly. Allow the first to 
dry a day or two before applying the second coat. 

Gourds require four colors to simulate the contrasting stripes. 
One stripe is yellow, made by diluting yellow with a bit of white. 
The second stripe is orange made with yellow and vermilion. These 

(please turn to page 230) 


FRUIT MODELS are made of glass and paint. 
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TOY EXHIBIT uses string “wall” for 
background, in colored cotton roving, 
rope and twine. Strings extend from 
ceiling to floor. 


gee invariably reflects the interests of the period in 
which it is created and artists use materials peculiar 
to their own era. Today, everything seems to, have move- 
ment. It is natural, therefore, that the practical art of Dis- 
play should use materials with strong, vertical lines and 
the extra dimension of depth. 

In school, displays play several important roles; they 
exhibit the work of students, advertise community projects 
and bring information to the attention of the public. A 
successful student display must follow the same general 
rules which govern professional work—legibility, current 
appeal and modern simplicity. They can no longer be lim- 
ited to flat, motionless parts and isolated units which are 
unrelated to one another. It is vital that the working ma- 
terials be so contrived as to meet this challenge of move- 
ment. 
Fortunately for the budget-ridden teacher, an inexpensive 
item exists that can do wonders to bring movement to even 
the most static exhibit, and that material is—string. 


String ties together the parts of a display in more than 
just the physical sense. String can lead the eye from one 
segment to another so subtly that the viewer is unaware 
of what is happening; all he senses is that the story is 
being told, point by point, in logical order. 


FUTURE TEACHERS at Wayne University learn the multiple possibilities 
of string for displaying an exhibit. Here, an awkward stair well in- 


terfered with continuity of the exhibition, which was also on second 


floor. Problem was solved by running colored strings from ground 
level to top of stairs, pulling visitor's eyes upwards. 
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SAVE THAT STRING! 


dynamic design brings new life to static exhibits 


by 
jane b. welling 


photos © Visual Aids, Wayne University 


String is inexpensive, of course. It comes in many sizes, 
textures and colors. An excellent class project would be 
to have the art students experiment with the various ways 
of arranging strings to give depth, continuity and move- 
ment to a purposely static display of things—all kinds of 
things, from blocks and bricks to paintings and ceramics. 

String is versatile. You can loop it, twist it, wrap it 
around, pull it through or tie it to objects. Haphazardly 
arranged it does nothing, but distributed with forethought 


it proves a splendid tool. 

Colored string can also be stapled or pinned against a 
contrasting surface to form signs. Try lettering with it in 
freehand script. Or pin one end on an exhibition piece 
and the other end against the identifying label. For rapid 
identification, use string and labeling card of the same color. 

When exhibition objects are large, switch from string 
to rope if practical. The best suggestion would be to start 
collecting scraps of string right now, storing them for 
future use. This is one kind of project in which the string 
saver, butt of many an ancient joke, really comes into his 
own. Anybody can create with string; age is no limiting 
factor. And the artistic uses to which string can be put 
are limited only by your own imagination. © 


COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECT is annual pre-Christmas show of art 
student work at Wayne. Art department’s budget is modest; most dis- 
plays are on tables or against walls, but sensation of spaciousness is 
gained by vertical and diagonal use of rope. This moves eyes of viewers 
from one exhibit to another. 
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by 


matlack price 


Rhode Island School of Design 


Wake a letter. We took a hundred and fifty of them, in 
the Freshman class at Rhode Island School of Design—all 
capitals from the Middle Ages—and here’s what we did 
with them. 

Three dimensional calligraphy is an interesting change of 
pace from the conventional drawing, inking and painting of 
letters. It is a project in the study of Form. Each letter is 
modeled in plasticene, perfected and readied for casting. 
Permanent plaques can be made, but the experiment is far 
more than the mere creation of an artifact; no student can 
carry it through to completion without having delved deeply 
into the culture and art history of Medieval times. 

The first step is to render a “study plate,” actually a for- 
mal adaptation of old style lettering capitals on bristol board 
in two colors of ink or paint. (We chose black and red.) 
The sketched letters were laid out for proper size which 
would be six inches high on an eight inch-square board. 
The board selected was striated plywood, whose ripple sur- 
face would hold the plasticene firmly in position. The clay 
was spread across the board in a half-inch thick coat and 


the carefully sketched letter then traced and the tracing 
(please turn to page 229) 


lake letter... 


addressed to all art teachers who 


want to do “something different” 


for a class project in lettering 


PLASTICENE ORIGINALS by freshman art students at the Rhode Island 
School of Design. Each is a personalized translation of an historically ac- 
curate original. Students spent much time in library, doing research on 
forms and meanings of Medieval letters. A requisite was that each letter 
must be faithful to the character of the historic initials copied, yet each 
student managed to impart individuality. As a result, no two renditions 
are identical. 
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GIMBEL’S DEPARTMENT STORE cooperated with public schools’ art director in 
holding of young people’s art exhibition. Store built window display around 
prize-winning student work. 


here’s how the milwaukee public 
schools held their own student art 
exhibition at one of the city’s top 


department stores. 


article by 


a. g. pelikan 


Director of Art Education, Milwaukee Public Schools 
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HERE is nothing new about School art exhibits. They 
have probably been held under varying conditions in 
every school in the country in which some form of art is 
taught. 


These exhibitions meet a number of different needs and 
may be planned at the instigation of the superintendent, the 
principal, the teachers, the children or even the parents. 


They may consist of a few pieces of work on the bulletin 
boards of the school building or they may encompass the re- 
sult of the work submitted by thousands of students, as for 
instance the Scholastic Competition which is held annually 
in Pittsburgh. 


Exhibitions are organized in the same manner as that of a 
professional artist’s exhibition with a jury, catalog and 
prizes. Under this set up, only the work judged best by the 
members of the jury is accepted and hung. 


Some exhibitions are organized to show a cross section of 
the work of an entire class and some are planned to show a 
particular phase of arts or craft work. 


In some instances the exhibition can be sponsored by an 
art museum, newspaper, department store, woman’s club, 
parent-teacher organization, group of art teachers or by the 
art supervisors, or a local, civic minded organization. The 
show can embrace examples of work from grade 1 in the 
elementary school to grade 12 in the senior high school. 


Milwaukee had two school art exhibitions during 1952 
which were planned with a definite purpose in mind. For 
the first Dr. LaVera Pohl, the Director of the Milwaukee 
Art Institute, presented to the Art Institute Exhibition 


(please turn to page 230) 


GRADES 1 TO 6 did entire art exhibition at Milwaukee. 
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NEW STUDIO in Los Angeles is exciting 
example of functional architecture. 


- 


ITH the opening of their ultra-modern Pacific Coast 
Studio, in Los Angeles, American Crayon Company 
now invites art educators and enthusiasts on both coasts 


to enjoy the facilities of a splendid summer workshop. Well-. 


known to easterners is the famed Prang Studio in New 
York City’s Rockefeller Plaza. A source of inspiration and 
creative instruction, the twin studios have now set up sched- 
ules for summer classes, and attending educators are sup- 
plied with expert instruction in many phases of art, from 
silk screen printing to metal painting. The modest fees 
described on page 229 include cost of materials. 

If your vacation brings you within reasonable distance 
of either studio, (whether for just a few days or the entire 
summer), it is recommended that you write or telephone 
for a reservation in any of these highly practical courses. 
Each course is designed to offer a streamlined series of 
lectures and laboratory sessions whose purpose is to help 
the enrollee plan class projects for the following school 
year. @ 


Full schedule of workshops on page 229 


ADVANCED STENCILING procedures for art teachers are demonstrated 
in a workshop session at the Pacific Coast studio. 


if your vacation takes you near new york city or 


los angeles, plan to attend these novel sessions 


PHOTOS © PRANG STUDIOS 


COAST-TO-COAST WORKSHOPS 


COLLEGE STUDENTS and student-teachers also take advantage 
of the Pacific Coast Studio’s professionally run workshops. The 
summer classes will feature silk screen-on-fabric procedures. 


CHILDREN’S CLASS tries a hand at stencil work. Young people’s organ- 
izations often make the studios an art headquarters. 
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Copyngh: 
Lt. Col. Stevenson B. Canyon, USAFR 


HE creation of a cartoon strip, which may be syndicated 

in hundreds of papers throughout the world, seems a 
glamorous occupation and it is one to which many young 
artists aspire. Actually, it is a constant challenge, demands 
long and intelligent research and should not be undertaken 
by those to whom rigid schedules are distasteful. 

Today’s “comic strips” are far more than what the coined 
name implies ; many have little or no humor at all. It is more 
accurate to designate this work as a cartoon feature, for this 
description embodies the telling of a story. Knowing how to 
draw is no longer the primary requisite, for the days of 


intensive training, careful research lay behind a newspaper strip 


by 


milton caniff 


illustrating shopworn gags are long past. Today’s reader 
demands accuracy, human interest, touches of humor and 
action within the realms of plausibility. Yet, all these in- 
gredients will not suffice if the characters portrayed do not 
come through as human beings. Only an occasional, offbeat 
strip can successfully invade the shadow world of pure fan- 
tasy. For the large part, the reader seems to most enjoy a 
cartoon feature inhabited by believable people doing the sort 
of things he has, or would like to experience. The setting 
can be Korea, Middletown or Mars, but the characteriza- 
tions should react in true-to-life fashion. 


An aspirant to this specialized field need not expect to 
jump right into syndication; he needs a background of 
training and experience. It is recommended that he soak up 
as much academic training and art school practice as pos- 
sible, fortifying this with hard work before his drawing 
board at home. If this sounds like a lot of hard work, then 
you have heard it right. Many leading cartoonists are col- 
lege or art school trained, which will give you some idea of 
the value placed upon higher education. Virtually all suc- 
cessful cartoonists have studied at some sort of art school 
during their preparatory years, and for those faced with the 
task of earning a living at the same time, a correspondence 
course is an excellent solution. 

Possibly the two most certain approaches toward the 
ultimate goal of syndication of your own cartoon feature 


CANIFF’S “STEVE CANYON” STRIP is the result of careful planning, much technical research. It is a leading exponent of authenticity. 
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are: serving an apprenticeship in a newspaper or advertis- 
ing agency art department, or securing a position as assist- 
ant to an established cartoonist. An alternative that is some- 
times chosen is by direct connection with a comic book pub- 
lisher, but this too often may lead the artist to a false sense 
of superiority. Flushed with the relative success of seeing 
his work in print, he tends to ignore the lower quality stand- 
ards imposed in this field by many borderline publishers. 
There are good comic books, but there are also a great many 
which are bad or objectionable. Choose this alternative care- 
fully. 

We spoke of adhering to deadlines, earlier. This ability 
marks the successful cartoonist, always faced with the loom- 
ing face of the clock. A newspaper syndicate works far 
ahead. Daily strips are completed and delivered four weeks 
in advance of publication. The Sunday pages, complete with 
_color guide for the use of the engraver, must be delivered 
six weeks ahead. | 

The average cartoon illustrator does his own story writ- 
ing and the major portion of the art work. If he has an 
assistant, he will pencil in the dialogue and captions, and 
the assistant will then handle lettering. 


The cartoonist does not actually render the Sunday page 
in color for reproduction. Instead, he has a matte photo- 
graph (called a silverprint) made, and he then takes this 
exact-size reproduction of the strip and applies watercolors 
to show the engraver the desired effect. If the cartoonist 
does a good job in preparing the color guide, a competent 
engraver will certainly do his utmost to create a faithful 
likeness, for his own reputation is involved. 


The Sunday page is customarily much larger than a daily 
strip; usually it consists of three or four times as much 
copy. The original drawing measures 17” wide by 23% 
inches deep, in the case of my own feature. “Steve Canyon.” 
The daily strip is 6 9/16 inches deep by 2134 inches in 
width. The choice of materials is entirely up to the artist; 
my preference is three ply Strathmore kid finish paper. My 
working method consists of first ruling out the panels and 
then lettering in the dialogue and captions. (Some cartoon- 
ists prefer to write in all the balloons on separate paper, in- 
serting them when the drawing has been finished. ) 


I next draw all the characters in each panel in pencil, 
paying little attention to the background except for compo- 
sitional purposes. Details come later. The next step is inking 
in the heads, hands, props and small objects in the fore- 
ground, with a Gillot Crow Quill #659. The backgrounds 
come next—again, first in pencil and then with a Windsor- 
Newton #3 brush. These happen to be the tools I employ 
at present, but each artist will find his own favorites, usual- 
ly depending on the style of his drawing. Finally, the back- 
ground figures, objects and shadows are inked, the date for 
which the strip is scheduled is affixed and the strip is ready 
for delivery. 

The newcomer will not immediately see his work snapped 
up by a syndicate, for only a few strips can meet the neces- 
sarily high standards. Even an excellently drawn piece of 
work may prove unsuitable because it is not universal in 
approach or simply doesn’t have the story appeal required. 
Other possible reasons why a feature may not get beyond 
a local newspaper might be: localized story; violates certain 
taboos of sex, religion, morality, politics or simple good 
taste ; is too similar to another feature owned by the syndi- 
cate. 

But if the artist is approached by a syndicate, there are 
certain points of information he will likely want to have. 
Most syndicates act as the artist’s agent and send salesmen 


MILTON CANIF, originator of ‘Steve Canyon,’’ top syndicated cartoon feature, 
on aspirants plan a career as early as high school, follow thru at art 
school. 


around to all the newspapers. Their job is to interest the 
editor in carrying your strip. The newspaper pays a certain 
amount, and in return receives a matt for each scheduled 
daily and Sunday edition, from which they can have a plate 
made. The syndicate handles all phases of the transaction, 
including billing the client, supplying him with the neces- 
sary materials, publicizing your strip and handling legal . 
responsibilities. 

The cartoonist and the syndicate customarily split 50-50. 
If the artist teams with a writer, he generally splits his 
share, or the syndicate will apportion 60% of the creator’s 
half to the artist and 40% to the writer. If desired, a small 
drawing account can be set up, a form of advance royalty 
against collections from the various clients. This account 
would be updated monthly, with a summation made at the 
end of the year. 


A newcomer is seldom in a good bargaining position and, 
if not judicious, may find he has signed away ownership of 
the feature. Syndicates consider this attempt to secure own- 
ership as quite ethical, and if you do enter such an agree- 
ment, it will be legally binding. Signing away ownership in- 
variably leads to later bitterness. Read your contract care- 
fully and, when in doubt, seek legal advice before closing 
the contract. Do this quietly, of course, but firmly. 


Cognizant of this thorny point, many syndicates today 
tend to offer a deal under which the feature appears under 
the syndicate’s copyright only for the life of the contract, 
after which copyright reverts to the creator. This seems 
much more sensible, for when the two parties find they can 
work together equitably, the contract can be renewed at its 
expiration. 
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CONTINUITY STRIPS FOR ADVERTISING 


big-time advertising finds potent tool in the cartoon feature 


ILLUSTRATIONS © JOHNSTONE & CUSHING 


A YOUNG GIRL STROLLING AT ACROSS A 
HEARS A STRANGE CRY RISE I DONT HEAR, 


HER FEET! 


THE CONTINUITY STRIP is created by a team of specialists which includes the sketch artist, colorist, display artist 
and balloon letterer. Top agency for this form of art is Johnstone & Cushing who create about 80% of output. 


g. alan turner 


NE of the more rewarding fields to which a cartoonist 

or light illustrator may put his talents is continuity 
advertising. Certain art services make a specialty of this 
type of art work; Johnstone & Cushing in New York City 
is the leading agency at the present time. 

The continuity artist is a specialist who has probably 
gained his experience in general agency work or as a comic 
strip illustrator. A number of former editorial cartoonists 
find this type of employment preferable to the daily and 
nerve-wracking task of turning out a continuously running 
feature. In continuity strip preparation his work is more 
specialized, for other personnel are responsible for lettering 


the balloons and headlines, depicting the product illustration 
COPYRIGHT 1953, G. ALAN TURNER 
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and doing the mechanical labor. His primary responsibility 
is to lay out the cartooned advertisement to specified scale 
and do the drawing in black and white. For this he will re- 
ceive the lion’s share of the fee charged by the agency to the 
art buyer. 

The artist’s fee varies, according to the type of work pro- 
duced, the client’s budget and the use to which the strip will 
be put. A simple cartoon may be worth $75.00, a complete 
strip, $300.00 or more. 

His work becomes the property of the client once pay- 
ment is made, but it is considered, ethical for the buyer to 
send another check for each additional use beyond the orig- 
inal agreement, to which the art is put. Thus, the buyer, 
when arranging a fee with the agency, specifies that he 
wishes a cartoon or a continuity for a campaign to run in 
“McNaught Syndicate newspapers”, for example. Later, if 
the buyer decides he wishes to rerun the feature in another 
medium, he is expected to make additional payment, which 
would mean a royalty for the artist and the agency. The 
reason this practice is followed willingly by the buyer is 
that the agency will set the original fee according to the 
initial use described and this amount would logically be 
lower if only one campaign were involved. The buyer thus 
can test his campaign at lower cost before rerunning it on a 
larger scale. 
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A continuity strip is prepared in the following manner: 
1. The agency art director and the client discuss the 
project, establish the dimensions in which the art will run 
and plan the story line. Some art services are also set up to 
write the copy, if required. 


2. The art agency then selects an artist from their stable of 
talent (or the client may specify which artist he desires, 
based on past experience or an examination of available 
samples). 


3. The artist and art director talk over the assignment and 
the artist receives instructions relative to story, points of 
emphasis, size of advertisement and position to be left blank 
for adding of product illustration. A deadline schedule is 
established, which may be as long as several weeks or “to- 
morrow morning.” 


4. The artist makes a pencil rough or finish (depending 
on how familiar the client is with his style) which he turns 
over to the art service. They, in turn, deliver it for correc- 
tions and approval to the advertising agency or buyer. 
When a tentative o.k. has been made, the artist makes the 
finished rendering in black’and white. The other members 
of the art staff now take over. 

Because the procedure of continuity strip preparation is 
a production line business, newcomers to advertising art 
often find this type of agency offers a varied background of 
experience. The artist’s original drawing reaches several 
additional hands before it is ready for reproduction and 
these other members of the staff each have key respon- 
sibilities. 
5. The original sketch is photostated down to exact size in 
which it will appear when printed. (Artist customarily 
draws half-up; i.e. 1% times the size of reproduction.) A 
form of photostat called a silverprint is made. Silverprints 
are on soft, matte paper which readily takes watercolor or 
ink. 


6. The silverprint now goes to the color artist, occasionally 
a newcomer on salary to the agency ($40-60 a week). His 
primary duty is to render a precise statement in color of 
how the advertisement is to look when appearing in print. 
The color guide thus prepared (some artists may prefer to 
do this additional job themselves rather than turn it over to 
another artist) is then forwarded to the buyer for final ap- 
proval. It then goes to the engraver who will make the 
plates and he adds the color mechanically with Ben Day, 
following the guide. 


The color artist has an additional responsibility. He ex- 
amines the original art and wherever an area which is to run 
in color has no black “holding line” to designate the proper 
area involved, he will draw in a red line. This shows the en- 
graver where the Ben Day screen is to end. When the plate 
is made he will etch away the red lines (which would other- 
wise show on the plate). 


7. Two other artists work on the original art before it 1s 
photostated or engraved. The display lettering artist hand- 
letters the headline, a service for which he receives around 
$5.00 per word. He also may make a line drawing of the 
product, working from photographs or an original sample. 
He is also paid for this. He too is non-salaried; only the 
color artist is usually paid a weekly wage. The final artist 
to work on the advertisement is the balloon specialist. His 
function is to hand letter the balloons issuing from the 
mouths of the characters, and the captions. He is paid $20- 
$25 for the average layout. 


(please turn to page 230) 


What's round like the world, 
comes in 8 delicious 
and is just waiting to be 
discovered....by you Z 
simpce ! 


THATS Neceo warers ! 


SINGLE CARTOON is a secondary type of art work 
occasionally used in newspaper advertising. It is 
prepared in much the same manner as the strip. 


COLOR GUIDE is made on exact size silverprint and is sent to client so 
he may see appearance of advertisement in color. When approved, it 
will then go to engraver to show where each color is to be mechanically 
added with Ben Day. 


RESCALE of original advertisement is made when copy changes or new 
layout size is required. A negative photostat of the art is cut apart and 
rearranged as required. When a new silverprint is then made, retouch. 
ing and copy changes are added. 
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a future in DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION 


an interview with 


roy doty 


How BIG is the LIFE market? 


The market LIFE reaches with a single issue (11,880,000 house- 
holds*) is big enough, all by itself, to consume the entire yearly pro- 


“Source: A Study of the Household Accumulative Audwence of LIFE (1952), Alfred 
Potitz Research, Inc. 


For example, in small appliances: 


If, thes year, the manufacturers of electric toasters sold only one 
toaster to just one out of every three households reached by a 
fingle issue of LIFE, sales to this group alone would exceed the 
emtare 1952 toaster sales of all manufacturers combined. 


all brands of soluble coffee put together, 


For example, in shampoo: 

H, this year, one family-sized package of shampoo 

. by a single issue of LIFE, sales to this group alone 

a single issue of LIFE, would be far greater than total 1951 sales of all 
shampoo brands combined. 


reached by 
his sales would exceed his 1951 productien of men's 
and boys’ shoes by over 7 mi pairs. 


LIFE is BIG... 


everywhere 
The power of LIFE in “over-the-counter” selling 
been amply and convincingly demonstrated in 
retail stores No 


This is true because LIFE's national bigness is 
matched by local bigness . . . in city after city, 
after 


everywhere their 
for manufacturers’ 
For example, in one food product: 
If, next year, just 3 cups of soluble (instant) coffee 
al A ily in the households reached by First in circulation 
a single issue of LIFE, sales to this group alone First in audience 
would be more than double the 1951 retail sales of - 
First in advertising revenw 


ROY DOTY’S STYLE is crisp and original, important attributes in this field. 


how well equipped are you to 
go after an assignment in 


editorial or advertising art? 


O many talented young graduates invade the art market 
each year that it is a pity many come ill-prepared. They 
have a smattering of information on how to prepare their 
sample folio, a few vague suggestions on how best to con- 
duct themselves during an interview and a great deal of mis- 
information on what is required of an artist in the commer- 


cial field. 
Somebody may have told them to key their presentation 
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to the specific client they are approaching for work. In most 
cases this is unnecessary; well-executed samples speak for 
themselves without having to butter up the potential client. 
It is quite time-consuming (not to mention expensive) to do 
original, “slanted” art work which is pertinent to each pros- 
pective employer. The best idea would seem to be to make 
up a dozen or more samples of the type of work you do best 
and leave photostats of this specialty with various art direc- 
tors, editors and art buyers. Unless you specialize in letter- 
ing, don’t bother to hand letter. Simple indications of copy 
position will suffice for advertising comprehensives, or you 
may even find it best to merely cut out type and paste it 
down for your theoretical advertisement. And for editorial 
purposes, your art need only show your own distinctive 
style, rendered in the medium you prefer. Remember, a 
decorative illustrator is not seeking a salaried position, 
where he is apt to be asked to do all types of art work. He is 
selling his unique talent in a certain technique, and each 
assignment is a separate commission. Develop a style and 
concentrate on it. 


The next question which probably will arise in your mind 


is : “How do I get to see the art directors?” This is arranged 
(please turn to page 229) 
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T= graphic arts department of a television studio is 
responsible for the design and execution of all the art 
work involved with either the programming or promotion 
which is televised. The artist works in almost any media, 
including watercolor, gouache, photogram, collage, airbrush 
or even black and white crayon. In addition, he can prepare 
three dimensional models, used either as scaled props for the 
production or as symbols in titles. 

He should be a versatile fellow, capable in lettering, re- 
touching of photographs, cartooning, illustration, and an 
intimate knowledge of color, for while color TV 1s not yet in 
full production, the artist must concern himself with how 
various colors will show up in the black and grays of mono- 
chrome transmission. 

Not everything in television can be rendered in shades of 
black ; the graphic artist will often be working in proximity 
with physical objects which naturally contain color—i.e. 
clothing, people, furnishings. He must, therefore, under- 
stand how all colors reproduce on the video screen. 


The TV art director places versatility above all other 


Portions of this article originally prepared for Journal of American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 
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Graphic Arts 


by GEORG OLDEN 


graphic arts director, CBS-TELEVISION 


requisites when hiring personnel, for budgetary considera- 
tions preclude the hiring of highly restricted specialists. At 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s graphic arts depart- 
ment, the staff consists of five graphic artists, two letterers, 
two typesetters (we set our own type and run proofs in our 
own shop) and a production foreman. Similar set ups are 
likely to exist at the other networks and, to a more limited 
scale, for local stations. As you can see, the staff is relatively 
small. The number of TV outlets, however, is growing daily 
and will probably continue to grow. 

This handful of people service as many as fifty shows a 
week and, in addition, design and execute promotional slides 
for each of these fifty shows, on a monthly basis. 

Technically, the TV graphic artist works in much the 
same medium as the maker of film strips and slides. After a 
layout is made, the art is rendered in blacks and grays on 
illustration board. Lettering is done on a separate “cel” 
(transparent sheet of celluloid) and this overlays the back- 
ground art. The combination is then photographed as one 
unit, either in transparent or print form, depending on the 
intended means of projection. His rendering must be rela- 
tively bold in contrasts, for the average television set (sel- 
dom exactly tuned) is incapable of differentiation between 
subtleties of tonal contrasts. 

The proportion of a TV screen is 3 x 4. This is a rigid 
vise from which one cannot escape and limits designing pos- 
sibilities. The designer should keep in mind that an adver- 
tiser is just likely to demand work containing profuse letter- 
ing, and still be clearly readable by a man with chronic 
astigmatism from a distance of twenty feet (on a seven inch 
viewing screen!). Needless to say, the client is always right, . 
but such limitations have curtailed considerably the use of | 
still presentations. In such cases, it might be well to gently 
suggest that the advertiser use an animated cartoon instead. 


The artist without knowledge of animation, who isn’t 
used to thinking in terms of design in motion, is seriously 
handicapped for TV work. Not only should he have an un- 
derstanding of animation in the conventional, frame-at-a- 
time, stop-action sense, but he owes it to himself to keep up 
to date with the latest techniques and improvements. These 
include: the Animatic, the Bretzicon (a new device capable 
of animating cartoons for little more than the cost of a 
still) ; two-stage Baloptican, which animates by quick cuts 

(please turn to page 224) 
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eee simplest and most common way of mending broken 
pottery is to stick it together with adhesives, more often 
called cements. The only practical disadvantage is that no 
cement has yet been found which is easy to use and at the 
same time will be strong and permanent where an article is 
to be put back into regular service. It should be recognized 
at the start that “secret” cements which will make a piece of 
ceramic ware as strong as new forever, apparently do not 
exist. 

The professional mender uses nothing which cannot be 
bought by anyone from a well stocked hardware store or a 
chemical supply firm. There are many excellent commercial 
cements, each type with its own characteristics, and trial 
will show which are best suited to certain materials and 
jobs. One advantage of the commercial products is that they 
are uniform in quality, consistency and results. There are 
very few mix-it-yourself recipes for cements that are as 
satisfactory as the prepared ones. 


TESTING CEMENTS: Al] cements should be tested in order to 
discover their practical merits and limitations. Scrap ware of 
various types is cemented and allowed to stand until the 
cement is well hardened. The first test is to try to pull the 
joint apart with the hands. It should resist even a strong 
person. Then the mend is given bending pressure. This is a 
relative test, as he thickness of the ware makes a great 
difference. Testing for shock resistance is easily done by 
dropping the scrap piece on the floor. It should break in new 


SPECIAL RECOMMENDATION: “How to Mend China” is a 
modestly priced little book with many pages of factual in- 
formation for the ceramist and china hobbyist. DESIGN recom- 
mends it for your arts & crafts library as a volume that will 
probably pay for itself many times over. In addition to the 
section on general repair techniques described in this article, 
the book has coverage on figurine mending, doll surgery, col- 
ering and decorating techniques, and advice on setting up a 
. china repair shop. Copies available thru “Book Service Dept.’ 
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~CHINA-MENDING SECRETS 


save money, earn money by following these tips 


from the book ‘‘How To Mend China’ 
(Charles T. Branford, Publishers) reviewed this issue. 


by 


paul st. gaudens and arthur r. jackson 


places rather than at the mended joints. The next thing to 
do is to soak a mended piece in water overnight to see if it 
is waterproof. If it survives in good order it is then boiled 
for half an hour or so. (Any cement which comes through 
this last ordeal without losing strength is truly remarkable 
and a rare find.) It will be safe to use on teapots and other 
vessels intended for hot liquids. 

It will be discovered in making the tests that the thickness 
and porosity of the ware has a great deal to do with the 
stiength of the mend. Thin dense pottery, such as eggshell 
porcelain, will give the cement the least grip while thick 
porous earthenware will give it the most. Glass is similar to 
the highly vitrified porcelains, perhaps even more difficult 
to bond. It is a matter of which cement is best suited to the 
particular material. 


WHAT CEMENTS TO USE: [he ordinary waterproof household 
cements will hold a china plate together in normal use for 
an indefinite period up to several years. There are so many 
of them it is impossible to comment on them in detail, but 
two brands are well recommended. These are Ambroid, 
which has the slight disadvantage of a brownish tint, and 
Dekadheze, which is clear. The trade-marked china cements 
are often good, but not always waterproof. They vary con- 
siderably in composition. Casein glues are strong although 
not ordinarily waterproof. The waterproof resin glues are 
excellent for some materials, particularly porous ones such 
as earthenware, terra cotta and bisque. Rubber base ad- 
hesives are not satisfactory, lacking both strength and dura- 
bility for ceramic mending. Shellac and rosin mixtures are 
also inadequate, being too brittle for most purposes. It 
should not be overlooked that many varnishes, lacquers and 
enamels also make good adhesives. 


Since modern cements are often solutions of plastics it is 
obvious that plastics, even synthetic fibres, dissolved in their 
proper solvents will make cements, but whether they will be 
better and more economical than a commercial brand is 
problematical. None of the foregoing cements can be called 
permanent. They all deteriorate with age, but since any of 
them will hold up for several years and the best of them 
will endure for many years this is not too important in or- 
dinary use. 

The one cement which forms a strong waterproof bond 
warranting the term “permanent” is nothing but white lead 
ground in otl, found at any paint store. Of course there is a 
catch in it; the mended article must be clamped tightly and 
left completely undisturbed for at least three months (and 
a year is best!). After that the joint will resist almost any- 
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thing but extreme heat. Litharge (an oxide of lead) and 
glycerine is a similar mixture, also requiring a long time to 
harden. A simple mixture of dry zinc oxide and a solution of 
zinc chloride makes a strong waterproof cement. 


HARDENING TIME: Almost every cement requires extra time 
to gain full strength after it has hardened, and many failures 
come from not recognizing this fact. The time may vary 
from 24 hours for a household cement to 6 months or more 
for white lead in oil, but averages about 4 days. The re- 
quirements of the cement used should be fully allowed for. 
Other things being reasonably equal, the type of cement 
used 1s of less importance than how it is used. This is where 
the professional mender succeeds when the amateur fails. 
The essential points are: (1) A thin layer of cement in the 
joint. (It is the adhesive quality that counts, not the amount 
of cement.) A thick layer is no stronger than the cement it- 
self, and that is rarely as strong as the material. It has been 
shown in laboratory tests that the strength of the bond in- 
creases rapidly as the thickness of the adhesive layer is re- 


duced. 


(2) The break must be accurately joined. Any broken 
surface is made up of tiny pits and bumps that fit exactly the 
bumps and pits of the opposite surface. 


(3) Strong pressure must be applied. This is to squeeze 
out all excess cement to get the thin layer needed for a 
strong mend and to lock the surfaces together closely. 


(4) The pressure must be at right angles to the joint. 
If the pressure is at an oblique angle it will push the edges of 
the joint past each other. 


(5) The pressure must. be maintained until the cement 
is well hardened. Even after the first setting up some ce- 
ments will allow the parts to creep out of line if they are 
not held firmly in position until final hardening has begun. 


The first requirement of any mending job is to clean the 
pieces thoroughly. Get rid of the dust and grime that would 
get into the cemented joints and make them stand out like 
state boundaries on a map. Most materials are washed in 
soapy water, rinsed and dried. Any old adhesive is taken off 
the edges. 


SOLVENTS: The usual solvents (besides water) are ace- 
tone, alcohol, white (unleaded) gasoline, lacquer thinners, 
carbon disulfide and carbon tetrachloride. With most of 
them it is necessary to have good ventilation and to be care- 
ful of fire hazards. A good soaking in hot soapy water, or 
boiling, will loosen many cements, but do not use any de- 
tergent containing soda or lye. It may seep into the body of 
the ware and cause trouble later. Tableware of a porous na- 
ture may have grease soaked into the edges of the break. 
This should be dissolved out as well as possible with clean- 
ing fluid or other grease solvent. Very few cements will ad- 
here to greasy surfaces. 


PRESSURE AND CLAMPING: he china mender needs a variety 
of accessories and some ingenuity in securing a repair in 
place. The accessories include rubber bands and strips of all 
sizes (which can be cut from inner tubes), spring clothes- 
pins, C and cabinet maker’s clamps, and “‘slings’’ made by 
tieing small bags of lead shot to the ends of short lengths of 
string or tape. The workbench vise is a good clamping de- 
vice, remembering that more than a light turn of the screw 
may crush the article. Each job requires its own solution. 
The important thing is to press and hold the pieces in place, 
and not to apply any force which would squeeze them out 
of alignment. 


THE SAND Box: [here will be times when binding or 
clamping 1 is impossible, or too difficult to attempt. The an- 
swer i8 a flat box of any convenient size and deep enough to 
hold about 4 inches of sand. The cemented mend is pressed 
together as tightly as possible by hand and the article is 
bedded in the sand at an angle which will balance the ce- 
mented parts in place without tipping or slipping. Some- 
times, as in the case of a broken pitcher handle, a sling can 
be hung over the part to draw it down more tightly and to 
hold it in position. The ware is left in the sand box until the 
cement is safely hardened. 


FINISHING CEMENTED JoINTs: More or less cement will always 
squeeze out of the joint, and it is disregarded until the mend 
has set up thoroughly. Then the surplus is shaved off level 
with the surface of the ware with a razor blade or a sharp 
knife. The seam can be smoothed lightly with No. 00 sand- 
paper if necessary. 


TYPICAL SIMPLE MENDS 

BROKEN-OuT Pieces: A very common break is a round or 
wedge-shaped piece out of the rim of the article. Both edges 
are coated liberally with cement and the piece forced into 
exact position with as much pressure as can. be applied by 
hand. If the section is large it will be well to clip spring 
clothespins over the joints at the rim to hold the edges in 
alignment. And that’s all there is to it. On deep ware it is 
sometimes possible to apply rubber bands, or even clamps, 
but only when it is certain that they will press the section 
into position, not out of it. 

The broken-out part may be in several pieces, and each 
piece more adds to the difficulties until a mend of over 
three pieces can no longer be called simple. A two piece 
section can usually be fitted together easily enough, taking 
more care with the alignment, but with even a three piece 
mend it may be necessary to fit one or two pieces and let 
the cement harden well before adding the final piece or 
pieces. 


PLATES BROKEN IN Two: Another common mend is the plate 
or other flat article which has broken in two. Strong bond- 
ing is needed. One way to get it is to fit the parts together 
uncemented, rim-down on a perfectly level board or piece 
of plywood. Two pairs of slender nails—about 6 penny 
finishing nails—are driven lightly opposite each other at 
right angles to the crack, touching the rim and slanting 
outward. The article is taken out, cemented, replaced be- 
tween the nails and the edges lined up. Then rubber bands 
are stretched between the pairs of nails at the upper ends. 
These nails act as levers, forcing the halves of the article 
together tightly. Three- and even four-piece breaks can be 
mended in this way, using more pairs of nails to bring the 
clamping pressures in the right directions. If the article is 
warped it will be necessary to wedge the rim up into line 
with the rest of the shape here and there before stretching 
the rubber bands across the nails, otherwise the joints will 
not fit properly. 


OTHER SHAPES BROKEN IN TWO: An easy mend is the vase or 
deep bowl which has split in halves. It is cemented, the 
halves neatly lined up, and plenty of rubber bands stretched 
around it. That’s all there is to that! 


LONG AND sHorRT crACKS: Occasionally something is crack- 
ed neatly in two, but not quite. The first thing to do is to 
wedge the open end of the crack apart widely enough to 
work cement into as much of it as possible. If it splits on 


through, well and good, for it shows that the crack couldn’t 
(please turn to page 224) 
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MODERN stoneware bow! by Edwin and Mary 
Scheier, 1948. Abstract design incised thru 
brown slip to show yellow underneath. 


GETTING TO 


4000 years of ceramics from europe 
and america tell a fascinating story 


by 


margaret e. white 


ALL CERAMICS FROM COLLECTION OF NEWARK MUSEUM 


KNOW CERAMICS 


an abridgement from: ‘The Museum”, © 1952 


HAT is meant by ceramics? The term is derived 
from the Greek word keramos, meaning clay, and is 
applied to articles made of baked clay in different grades of 
hardness and purity. The term covers both the technique 
and the art of the craft. The three main divisions of ceram- 
ics ate earthenware, stoneware, and porcelain. The more 
inclusive term “pottery” embraces both earthenware and 
stoneware, while the- word “china” is commonly applied 
to porcelain. Craftsmen express these distinctions in terms 
of firing temperature, Low-fired wares are those which have 
undergone the chemical changes produced by a heat of 
600° to 1000° C. Stoneware and porcelain are high-fired 
wares which have been subjected to a slowly generated 


2000 B.C. is age of neolithic uten- 
sils made by Lake Dwellers from 
German shore of Lake of Con- 
stance. Eugene Schaefer Collec- 
tion. 
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heat developing a temperature of 1250° C. or higher. 

For the primitive potter who either lived before the dawn 
of history or who works today somewhere in the Americas, 
the technique employed in shaping utensils is much the 
same. Potter’s wheel and glaze are unknown. Vessels are 
made from local clay, often with no tool other than a smooth 
stone, a chert or piece of broken pottery. The potter of the 
Neolithic period, fashioning bowls for utility, did not trouble 
to polish the surface with a smoothing tool of stone or wood. 
He had, however, an innate sense of form, that is, of right 
outline, proportion, and structure. 

The present-day potter working in a typical Mexican vil- 
lage models his spherical water jar from a solid lump of clay. 
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His pieces are sun dried and fired in a primitive 
kiln. This black unglazed ware is produced today 
in exactly the same manner as it was before the 
Spanish Conquest. 


Indian potters of North America, like those of 
ancient Peru, have used the coiling process over 
a period of 2,000 years or more and have de- 
veloped their own distinctive stvles of shape and 
decoration which can readily be identified. An 
example is shown on page 222. 


Wherever the Romans established colonies in 
Europe and Britain they introduced the potter’s 
wheel and some type of primitive kiln. Just when 
or how knowledge of glazing reached Europe we 
do not know, perhaps through Roman coloniza- 
tion. Study of Greek and Roman pottery shows 
us that slip glaze was used by Athenian vase 
painters of the sixth century B. C. and by potters 
of South Italy, a century or two later. Earthen- 
ware remained a poor substitute for vessels ot 
leather, wood or metal until the introduction of 
glaze made it possible to transform a porous 
earthen pot into one that was impermeable to 
liquids. Modern water jugs of Spain and Mexico 
are left unglazed purposely because the evapor- 
ation of water through the porous clay keeps the 
contents cool. 


All glazes are glasses of a sort applied as coat- 
ing on the surface of clay. This glazed coating 
serves several purposes: it prevents the penetra- 
tion of liquids, presents a surface that wears well 
and is easily cleaned, provides a means of decora- 
tion. The transparent glaze used on ordinary pot- 
tery contains lead. A glaze can be made white 
and opaque by adding tin ash, or oxide of tin. It 
can be diversely colored with metallic ores, such 
as cobalt for blue, copper for green, manganese, 
iron or antimony for reds and browns. Colored 
glazes are commonly known as enamels. The mix- 
ture of inorganic materials composing the glassy 
preparation only becomes a glaze when the cer- 
amic ware is fired to a temperature which causes 
the ingredients to melt and fuse. Painting may be 
under a transparent glaze; in an opaque glaze 
as is the case with delft and some artificial porce- 
lains; or over either of these. 


From Spain the same techniques spread to 
Italy, France, the Netherlands, and England, 
gaining en route the names maiolica, faience, 
delft and delftware. In each country this tin- 
enameled ware was given distinctive styles of 
decoration so that in looking over a collection of 
pieces it is easy to differentiate between the luster- 
painted wares of Spain; the pictorial style of 
decoration found on Italian maiolica; the soft 
blue and white or polychrome delft peculiar to 
the Netherlands; the lively and often naive de- 
signs characteristic of English delftware. 


Meanwhile, in less well-to-do homes lead-glazed 
and slip-decorated wares served for household 
use. This “peasant” pottery showed the warm 
yellows, reds, and browns of common clay. For 
decoration a fluid clay, or slip, of contrasting 
color was applied to the body by means of a slip 
cup. Often the effect was further enhanced by 
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DELFTWARE from England, circa 1770. The landscape design was taken from 
the Chinese, perhaps adapted from a painting. Patterns delicately executed 
in polychrome on a white tin glaze. Collection of John B. Morris. 


MAIOLICA plate from Central Europe, early 17th Century. May be work of 
itinerant potter from Italy. Pomegranites drawn in copper green and man- 
ganese resemble motifs found in textiles of the period. Property Newark 


Museum. 
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PERUVIAN JAR with double spout is from Nazca culture 
which flourished from 100-900 A.D. Red clay is covered 
with cream colored slip; design painted in orange, red, 
gray and black. 


means of scratched or sgraffito decoration. Pieces so dec- 
orated were the pride of the village potter and regarded as 
highly fitting for a wedding or christening gift. 


Experiments with colored lead glazes carried on by 
Thomas Whieldon and later by Josiah Wedgwood opened a 
new field for ceramic decoration. These brilliant glazes ap- 
plied unevenly over a cream body were one of many con- 
tributions made by 18th century English potters. It was 
they, also, who first applied transfer prints to cream-colored 
ware and, later, to ironstone. Wedgwood’s cream ware, pro- 
duced during the third quarter of the 18th century, ended 
the demand for delftware and faience. After securing Queen 
Charlotte’s patronage it was re-named “Queen’s ware,” the 
French called it faience fine. The feather edging, beading 
and pierced decoration on Queen’s ware had their inspir- 
ation in silver of the period. This ware with its soft ivory 
tone and hard lead glaze became so fashionable that it sold 
in well-to-do markets all over the world. 


MEISSEN PORCELAIN is clas- 
sic example of highest pin- 
nacle in European ceramics. 
Sugar box (in Bottger model) 
circa 1724; The Royal Por- 
celain trademark was origi- 
nally KPM, but this was 
simplified later to the Meis- 
sen crossed words. Chinese 
influence is clearly evident 
here. Other two examples 
are circa 1750 and decora- 
tion follows style of painter, 
Antoine Watteau. 
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During the present century interesting work has been 
done with glazes, some of it imitative of the Chinese and 
Persian, some of it purely experimental. Today the potter 
strives for simplicity of form, for, like the primitive potter, 
he regards clay as sufficient in itself. When the texture oi 
clay, the form and decoration of the piece are compatible, 
we have good design. 

The manufacture of white stoneware began in England 
in the 1730’s, made possible by the refinement of the clays 
used and the admixture of calcined flints. With the intro- 
duction of a porous plaster mold for casting, thin-walled 
vessels could be produced in a wide variety of shapes. A 
mold made in intaglio into which the clay was pressed 
supplied the relief designs so that shape and decoration were 
achieved simultaneously. Between 1740-60 colored enamels 
were extensively used as further decoration. To modern 
tastes this salt-glazed stoneware may seem over-decorated, 
but one should bear in mind that it represents ceramic 
achievements revolutionary in their day. 


Stoneware of a different type was introduced by Josiah 
Wedgwood and called by him black basalt, jasper, and 
cane ware. He used this fine, hard-grained ware for imi- 
tations of Greek vases, busts, cameos, and table service. The 
new Classical mode was in such demand that Wedgwood 
had many imitators among the Staffordshire potters. Out- 
standing among them were John Turner of Lane End and 
Edmund J. Birch of Hanley. 

In the American Colonies, stoneware was first produced 
in the 1730’s. By then the special blue clay used had been 
found on Staten Island and in the vicinity of South Amboy, 
New Jersey. Intended chiefly for kitchen and dairy, the 
ware was kept suitably plain in form and decoration with 
bands of impressed design made with a coggle or with 
simple motifs in blue or brown enamel over the glaze. The 
use of plaster molds for casting was introduced into our 
country from England by David Henderson of Jersey City 
in 1829. Subsequently this innovation transformed our small 
pottery workshops into factories, made mass production 
possible, and brought the price of a good piece of pottery 
within the range of the ordinary pocketbook. 

The Dutch importations of porcelain from China at the 
beginning of the 16th century aroused unbounded enthu- 
siasm and resulted in a widespread search for the clays and 
glazes needed to produce a white, translucent ware com- 

(please turn to page 227) 
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PORCELAINS 


greatest perfectionists in the art of ceramic 


sculpture were 18th century porcelain craftsmen 


for European porcelain stemmed from 
the lovely creations of the Oriental world, which had 
mastered the difficult medium many centurines earlier. 
Europeans transformed this original, one-of-a-kind artcraft 
to restricted mass production. 

There is a certain magic in porcelain figurines, with their 
pure whiteness, bell-like resonance and facile adaptability 
to the use of glowing color. : 

DRESDEN-MEISSEN 

Among the most famous of all porcelain works was that 
which was established by King Augustus of Poland at Dres- 
den, in 1708. The King’s alchemist, Johann Friedrich Bott- 
ger had experimented to emulate the Japanese style. Yet, 
at the same time, he sought to impart to his methods a 
unique, European flavor. He is responsible for the first dis- 
tinctly continental work in his laboratories at Dresden. He 
later moved to the Albrechtsburg fortress at Meissen. It is 
from this plant that the name Meissen is derived. In Eng- 
land and certain other countries, Meissen porcelain is known 
as Dresden. 

King Augustus appointed a young sculptor named Johann 
Kandler to head his second large porcelain works, in the 
Dutch Palace, which was renamed the Japanese Palace. 
Kandler introduced the Meissen figurine whose chemistry 
had been evolved by Bottger, and it became the talk of the 
civilized world. Kandler is best known for the ten inch high 
pieces which were produced in quantity for wealthy court 
followers. He produced almost a thousands models. Kan- 
dler’s figurines may be recognized by their allegorical 
themes ; the arts, love, the seasons, war and peace, and the 
continents. He also created many mythological works; i.e. 
gods, goddesses, nymphs, and of course, the host of cupids 
which he popularized. 

NYMPHENBURG 

Following the Seven Years War (1756-63), Meissen lost 
its prominent place and the lead was taken over by the fac- 
tory of Elector Max III, Joseph of Bavaria. The artist who 
is associated with this work is Franz Anton Bustelli. Unlike 


NYMPHENBURG: the work of Bustelli is seen in this figurine of ‘‘Columbine’”’, 


circa 1760. Now at Munich Museum. 


BERLIN: museum fur kunst c. 1769 


Kandler, whose work was classic in style, Bustelli was a 
master of the rococo. 


FRANKENTHAL 
In 1755, Paul-Anton Hannong founded the factory at 


Frankenthal, which shortly thereafter passed into the own- 
ership of Elector Karl Theodor of Mannheim. Hannong’s 
outstanding artist was Konrad Linck. Here the classic style 
was reasserted in plact of the rococo, and Linck is chiefly 
famed for his tiny heads and nudes. He was followed by 
Karl Luck, who delighted in figurines of pseudo-chinese 
style. Luck also created a number of romantic little pieces. 


SEVRES 
France became porcelain conscious in 1756, when Louis 
(please turn to page 226) 
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CHINA MENDING SECRETS: 
Continued from page 219 


have been spread enough for proper cementing, and a good 
job can now be done by one of the methods already de- 
scribed. If it doesn’t split, cement is forced into the crack 
and the article clamped by whatever means is best for the 
job. Tableware often has grease soaked into the crack, 
which should be taken out with cleaning fluid or it may 
prevent the cement from holding. 


tau. sHapes: Tall ware of the urn and ewer types often 
breaks at the narrowest sections of the bases and necks. 
Where the breaks are fairly straight across there will be no 
trouble at all. The joint is cemented and the article set up- 
right, either rightside up or upside down according to 
which is steadier, and weights placed on it. Sometimes there 
is no place to set the weights, so slings are used. Slanting 
breaks are not so easy, for pressure tends to slip the joint 
out of line. It may have to be splinted with something on 
the order of short lengths of wire and firmly bound to hold 
it in alignment until the cement hardens. 


SLENDER SECTIONS: A narrow hollow section, such as the neck 
or waist of a figurine or the slender base of a vase, may be 
difficult to cement securely because of the small area of the 
joint. Reinforcement is needed. Quite often a piece of stiff 
wire bent to hairpin shape can be placed through the ce- 
mented joint and the section filled with plaster of Paris. 
With both the plaster and the wire backing up the cement 
it makes a very strong mend. 


This method can be used even when the plaster cannot 
be poured in. Let us take the broken off head of a figurine 
as an example. Quite thick plaster is put into the shoulder 
and chest section through the neck with a modeling tool 
or small spatula and the wire set into it in the right position. 
This is allowed to harden. Thinner plaster is then poured 
into the head, the joint quickly cemented, and the head 
fitted on with the figurine upside down. Then it is righted 
to let the plaster flow down into the neck and around the 
wire. The joining must be right the first time. Do not allow 
any plaster to get into the joint or a close fit will be im- 
possible. The edges of the break can be covered with mask- 
ing tape while the plaster is being put in. 


Where it is impossible to use inside reinforcement it will 
have to be applied outside. The least conspicuous method 
should be used wherever it wil! do. This is to add clear 
cement heavily and smoothly over ihe joint. A neat band- 
age of thin, strong cloth is not too unsightly and makes 
a firm mend when well cemented, both under and over. It 
can be disguised later. The crudest and often the strongest 
method is to splint the joint with short lengths of stiff wire 
or flat metal strips and bind it with heavy linen thread, 
cementing the whole thing well. A single piece can be held 
in place with a length of springy wire or a flexible stick cut 
a little longer than the inside diameter of the shape and 
sprung into place. 


HANDLES, KNOBS AND spouts: [hese parts are frequently 
broken off, and while they are not difficult to cement in 
place in most cases, neither are they easy to attach firmly 
by simple cementing. Handles of cups, teapots and pitchers 
are apt to be unreliable because of the small areas in the 
joints and the strain ot lifting when the vessels are full. 
They are most likely to come adrift when the contents are 
hot, which can be anything from disconcerting to a minor 
disaster. Only the strongest waterproof and heat resistant 
cements should be used, with accurate joining and strong 

(please turn to page 229) 
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GRAPHIC ARTS IN TELEVISION: : 
Continued from page 217 


from one extreme of delineated action to another, and by 
horizontal panning of the camera; and the pull-out tech- 
nique, which utilizes black papers that are drawn away on 
cue. (This reveals objects painted white on black behind a 
semi-transparent surface drawing.) He must keep experi- 
menting and creating his own methods, for television is still 
a young industry. Whenever possible, animation “short 
cuts” are likely to be used, for they are not only far more 
economical than the intricately produced animated cartoon 
or title, but also can be created quickly. This is an im- 
portant consideration, as the television producer seldom has 
much time to plan his art needs. As a matter of fact, the 
graphic arts department is often required to plan and exe- 
cute all the art for a show on as little as twenty-four hours 
notice! The artist, obviously, should be a rapid worker, used 
to meeting deadlines. 

The letterer is a most important man in television. It is 
his job to prepare the messages of the advertisers, using 
imagination, good taste and, above all, never sacrificing 
legibility for mere cleverness. The major part of printed 
matter used over television is advertising copy and adver- 
tising is the heart of the industry. 


The newcomer should prepare himself with a sound back- 
ground of experience in some form of commercial art which 
is similar in undertaking to that used in television. Person- 
nel usually come from advertising agencies, animated car- 
toon studios or art services. Most networks draw from the 
pool of available commercial artists in the city, basing their 
decisions on examination of samples, experience and educa- 
tional training for the work. We recommend a background 
of college or art school courses in lettering, illustration, de- 
signing and layout. 

It is not mandatory that an artist belong to a union before 
being hired for a job in television, but he must join one 
within thirty days of securing employment. One of two 
unions will be involved: Sign, Pictorial & Display Guild, 
A.F.L. or Screen Cartoonists Guild, I[ATSE. The unions 
recognize only four categories in graphic arts for television. 
These are: 1. Hot-press printing machine operator; 2. 
artist ; 3. Assistant Art Director; 4. Art Director. The Hot- 
press printer receives a minimum wage of $75.00 weekly; 
the artist $115.00 minimum; the Assistant Art Director 
$135.00 minimum. The Art Director is non-union and his 
salary is open. Advancements in graphic arts departments 
are usually made on the basis of available openings and 
ability. There is ordinarily no question of seniority. The 
hard worker who exercises imagination and individuality, 
yet understands the limitations of his field may well find his 
future in this growing industry. © 
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Low-Cost Tools for Pottery Turning 


a strip of steel, a potter’s wheel and a broomstick are the only tools you need! 


HE potter’s wheel 1s a familiar tool to every ceramist 
.§ and, obviously, an understanding of how to properly use 
it is of primary consideration. The process can be compli- 
cated, as done by professionals, and for that reason the aver- 
age student is apt to turn his attention to painting or any 
other medium which seems less mechanically based on 
manual dexterity. But, there is no real reason to think of 
such a process as being either beyond the abilities of an in- 


TOOLS MADE FOR TURNING consist of (1) Round point; (2) 
Skew point; (3) Square point; (4) Turning stick; (5) Loop tool, 
made of old band saw blade. 


telligent amateur, or outside the reach of a modest budget, 
for the tools can be made easily and all you need in addition 
is a pottery wheel. (See page 228 for construction data. ) 

Most pottery students have basic knowledge of the first 
step involved in forming a ceramic; that is, throwing the 
wet clay onto the wheel head. 


After a piece has been thrown, it is still wet and sticky. It 
must be removed from the wheel by gentle cutting and set 
aside to harden. This is known as “‘stiffening to leather-hard 
consistency.” When this stage has been reached the piece 
will be hard enough to maintain its shape, but not so hard 
that it cannot be nicked with a fingernail. 


The turning process causes the ceramic to assume the 
rounded shape which is characteristic of pottery. A pointed 
steel tool is required for imparting the shape and design. 
This need not be purchased ; it can be created in your work- 
shop: Hunt up a yard-long strip of malleable steel, about 
1/16” thick and 34” wide; you can often find the raw ma- 
terial at a garage or auto wrecker, and the charge will be 
only a few cents. 


From this strip, cut off several pieces measuring six 
inches in length. (The metal can be cut with a hacksaw.) 
Most of the tools you are about to make will be used for 
gouging and scraping on the clay form. Bend one edge of 
the metal at a right angle, so that an inch or so of the strip 
can be filed to a point. Of your five tools, one will be filed 


or ground to a blunted, round edge; another will have a 
skew point and a third a square point. The metal strip itself 
serves for a handle. You will then make two other tools, 
using a length of wood cut from broom sticks. The first will 
have a sharp nail forced into its base and will be used as a 
turning stick; the other is a looped tool, made by fastening 
a bent band saw blade to the stick handle with twisted wire 
to hold it securely. All of these tools are shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 


You are now equipped to turn the piece. Place the pottery 
on your wooden wheel's base so that it is securely mounted. 


Until you become proficient at turning, it is recommended 
that you work on low pieces; there are easier to fasten onto 
the wheel. Take this piece and turn it upside down on the 
wheel head. Then turn the wheel slowly and practice sliding 
the piece with your hands over to the center of the wheel 
and keeping it there. This requires practice, for the piece 
will have a tendency to slide off the head. The little trick 
described, however, it worth the extra effort as it helps keep 
the piece precisely centered during the turning operation. 


When you feel the piece is properly centered, test it with a 
pencil and the improvised turning stick. Keep moving it until 
it is dead center. The turning stick acts as a prop for your 
hand when using any tool. Its spur point is thrust into a 
heavy piece of board on one side of the potter’s wheel. This 
keeps your hand steady. The opposite end of the stick is put 
under your armpit, thus leaving your other hand free to 
hold the tools. 


In the turning process, the first tool used is generally the 
round point or the loop point. These serve to trim away 
all surplus clay. The finishing work is then done with the 
skew and square-edged tools. 


Almost all ceramic bowls and vases need a steady base to 
keep them upright and this foot should be turned and cut as 
your work progresses. 


When you have developed the design and shape, sponge 
the piece well with water and set it aside for drying. Don’t 
try to hurry drying. Do it in a warm room, out of reach of 
the sun (which might dry it unevenly) and in a position 
where the air circulation is good. When the piece has dried 
completely, use sandpaper to smooth away any rough spots 
and you are then ready to fire the ceramic, and, if desired, to 
glaze it. 
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ART CLASS ON A BUDGET: 
Continued from page 203 


trated form. Considerable water may be added without 
changing the intensity. Transparent color schemes in hard 
cakes and semi-moist in pans. For both kinds, plenty of 
water should be used as the painting proceeds, as the chief 
charm of water color is in its clear transparent quality. 

Paper—Heavy Construction and Cover paper are best 
for booklet covers, poster backgrounds, and light weight 
construction. Gold and Silver are for decorations, to be 
applied to a heavier background. Gray drawing paper is 
a good background for pictures made with black crayon, 
or snow scenes using blackboard chalk. It is excellent for 
pages of booklets. Manilla paper is the best all ’round ma- 
terial for crayon, transparent and opaque watercolor illus- 
trations. Large size paper should be painted with #20 
brushes, and used at an easel, on drawing boards supported 
by the chalk rail, or fastened to the blackboard with gum- 
med stickers. White paper is best where particularly clear 
color effects are necessary, as stained glass windows, etc. 
Bogus paper is an excellent background for colored chalk 
pictures, for night scenes, for sand table backgrounds, for 
light weight construction, or for covering interior or ex- 
terior walls of houses. Newspaper—A good paper for prac- 
tice in freehand cutting and watercolor. This is the best 
paper to keep available for unsupervised creative drawing. 
Folding paper and light weight poster paper are best for 
all cut paper work. Wrapping paper—Tan Kraft wrapping 
paper is a good background for a community painting proj- 
ect. Murals, large panels or a completely covered black- 
board are possible since the paper comes in rolls. 


Paste—Book paste has a slight glue content. It should 
be kept well stirred down in the can. Keep top of can tightly 
closed when not in use. Pasted articles should dry under 
pressure. 

Pens—Lettering pens are useful for a primary teacher 
to have on hand for labels and to letter the children’s names 
on their work. | 

Punch—An eyelet punch, used either with or without 
the eyelets is a useful tool for craft work. The small paper 
discs made by the punch will be found useful as well in 
certain work with cut paper. 

Raffia—As a material for basketry, raffia may be used 
alone or sewed over a rope filler, and shaped into mats or 
baskets. It may also be used on the sand table or project 
set-ups. Palm trees may be made by tying a bunch of green 
raffia to one end of a dowel, which is then wrapped with 
brown raffia. 

Rug Hook—Used for hooking rugs, by pulling through 
a burlap foundation small loops of cotton roving or rags 
held underneath it. May be used for crocheting jute into 
bags or mats. 

Sandpaper—Rubbing must be done on wood with the 
grain only. To use sandpaper it is most convenient to wrap 
a small piece over a block of wood. Use coarse sandpaper 
first, then fine. 

Shellac—A clear transparent glaze may be given to wood, 
clay, to many forms of cut paper design and painted or 
crayon work, by the use of shellac. It is expensive and 
should only be used on better work. Brushes should be 
cleaned with alcohol. 

Stains—Since stain does not cover the grain of wood it 
should be used only on articles with a clean smooth sur- 
face. Brushes should be cleaned with turpentine or a strong 
solution of soap. 

(please turn to page 228) 
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MEISSEN. a delicate porcelain of the 18th Century, among Europe’s finest. 


EUROPEAN PORCELAINS: 
Continued from page 223 


XV took over the slow-moving factory at Sevres. It became 
known as the Royal Manufactory of French Porcelain and 
concerned itself chiefly with table pieces and vases, which 
are recognized by their exquisite coloring. Blue, yellow, rose 
and green are predominant hues, usually embellished with 
gilt. Soft paste porcelain was the specialty of Sevres, rather 
than the hard, true porcelain of Meissen. Sevres pieces can- 
not ordinarily be purchased for any price today. 


CAPO DI MONTE (Naples) 
Most famous of all Italian factories was that of Capo di 
Monte, which was founded outside Naples in 1743 by King 
Charles III. The factory closed sixteen years later, when 
Charles left Italy to ascend the throne of Spain. Until that 
time the specialty had been done in soft porcelain and 
usually had as subject matter the Italian Comedy with its 
harlequins and jesters. Ten years later, the factory reopened 
under the patronage of Ferdinand IV. The later Capo di 
Monte figurines are characterized by being made in biscuit. 
Charles, who had become King of Spain, had taken along 
with him most of the skilled craftsmen from Capo di Monte 
and he opened what must be considered a branch office near 
Madrid. These are differentiated by the name Buen Retiro, 
but the style is almost identical to that of The Naples fac- 
tory. 
BERLIN 
The Royal Berlin factories were instigated by Frederick 
the Great, who had earlier come into ownership of Meissen 
and developed a passion for snuff boxes and porcelain figur- 
ines. His chief sculptor was Friedrich Meyer, a former stu- 
dent under Kandler at Meissen. He copied the slender style 
of his master at first, but later developed a simpler, sensitive 
style filled with pathos and sweetness. To him and to his 
brother, Wilhelm, we are indebted for many figurines of 
children and young ladies. Berlin porcelains are prized items 
because of the excellence of the porcelain and the lovely 
modeling. 
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getting to know CERAMICS: 


continued from page 222 


parable to the Chinese. True or hard-paste porcelain re- 


quires a white clay known as kaolin which is produced by 


the decomposition of granite rocks over a long period. Kao- 
lin is fused with the help of a feldspathic material called 
petuntse, or china stone. The latter acts as a cement, bind- 
ing the particles of refractory clay. Because of these ingre- 
dients, true porcelain is similar in its component parts 
wherever found. As examples we have the Chinese porce- 
lains, those produced at Meissen, Germany, and Bristol, 
England. By itself feldspar constitutes the hard glaze which 
is the surface of hard-paste porcelain and which is not easily 
scratched. Hard porcelain breaks with a smooth, shell-like 
fracture. 


Porcelain varies considerably in composition and is 
divided roughly into two classes, true and artificial. The 
latter, also known as fritted or soft-paste porcelain, contains 
actual glass or frit mixed with white clay and other ingre- 
dients. The body is fired to what is known as the biscuit 
state. The glaze is a fusible glass composed of such minerals 
as red lead, nitre, and sand, and is fired at a lower temper- 
ature than the body. Artificial porcelain when broken will 
show granular edges resembling the broken surfaces of a 
lump of sugar. 


For a time maiolica and delft with blue decoration and 
white enamel ground were made in imitation of Chinese 
porcelain, the delicacy and translucence of which baffled 
European potters. During the last quarter of the 17th cen- 
tury a fritted porcelain was achieved at Rouen and St. 
Cloud in France. The Museum has two pieces in blue and 
white made at St. Cloud in the early years, one of them 
plainly influenced by Chinese design. For the next century 
beautiful soft paste was produced not only at St. Cloud but 
also at Chantilly, Mennecy, Vincennes, and Sevres. 


The finest period of French porcelain was from 1753-72 
when the Royal Manufacture at Sevres set the world 
fashion. True porcelain was not made in France until 1769, 
the chemists of Sevres having discovered by then the kaolin 
of St. Yrieix near Limoges. With the introduction of hard- 
paste porcelain the simple graceful forms of the earlier 
French tradition were gradually replaced by ambitious 
attempts, such as very large vases with | 
bronze mounts. 

Meanwhile, the principle of making 
true porcelain had been discovered by 
Johann Friedrich Bottger of Germany 
who produced his first piece in 1709. The 
following year saw the establishment of 
the famous Meissen factory with Bottger 
as director. In 1720 Johann Gregor Her- 
old took charge of the factory. As a color- 
chemist Herold was well equipped to 
introduce the new style of decoration for 
which Meissen was noted, that of pseudo- 
Chinese figures, Oriental flowers, Eu- 
ropean landscapes and harbor scenes. 


WEDGWOOD jasper vases with applied reliefs in green 
and lilac on gray-white background. Vases were shaped 
on wheel, separate sections of ornament molded and ap- 
plied by hand. Collection of John B. Morris. 


1953 RED CROSS FUND 


Presently other factories were established under royal 
patronage at Hochst, Frankenthal, Ludwigsburg, Berlin, 
and Furstenberg. 


It is difficult to classify 18th centuty English porcelain. 
Much was unmarked, but even when distinguishing marks 
were used it was common practice for the smaller rivals to 
copy the products of the larger establisi:ments. The Worces- 
ter crescent was freely used by Bow and Caughley. Derby 
and Coalport copied the Chelsea anchor. The most respect- 
able among the English establishments imitated the marks 
on Continental porcelains. The color of a paste or its chem- 
ical analysis may help in determining its place of origin, but 
such tests are hardly practical for the would-be collector 
or ceramic student. 


It is equally regrettable that throughout the 19th cen- 
tury our markets were flooded with handsomely decorated 
forgeries of Continental wares, bearing more or- less con- 
vincing marks of factory and date. To this day such pieces 
are eagerly sought after by the unsuspecting or, perhaps, 
the indiscriminating purchaser. 


Sculptural work in clay may be said to have reached 
its height of achievement only since porcelain was placed 
at the disposal of the artist. All porcelain objects are cast 
in molds, for the clay is too “short” to be thrown on a 
wheel. To cast the parts of a tea or dinner service is rou- 
tine work, but certain figurines and elaborately decorated 
porcelains were a most intricate undertaking. Each project- 
ing body part or ornament required its own mold, each 
miniature blossom was molded singly. After the separate 
parts had been cast the sections had to be joined together 
so skillfully that no trace of joints remained. The completed 
piece was then decorated. It is through an understanding 
of such details that our appreciation is deepened and we 
recognize the artistic heights to which the ceramic crafts- 
man may reach. ®@ 
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MAKE A POTTER’S WHEEL 


A CERAMICS class obviously needs a potter’s wheel. 
Since purchasing one is beyond many modest budgets, 
why not build your own from the materials at hand and a 
small outlay of money? 

It is advisable to combine the wheel with a table large 
enough to hold a wedging board and some batts, as well as 
tools and the necessary bowl of water. Any local lumber 
yard has scrap maple boards of a suitable thickness for the 
frame and top. The frame is mortised with a hole to take a 
one-inch steel rod. (The rod is bought for a dollar or so at 
a metal shop or plumber. Have this same craftsman cut you 
two metal collars for the shaft as shown below.) One of the 
collars is welded to a 12-inch steel plate (by the metal shop) 
which also can cut and weld the shaft into the desired shape. 
The accompanying drawing shows details of construction. 
If your school has a shop of its own, students can do the 
metal work. 

The treadle is pivoted from one of the back rails. It is 
supported by a metal rod which hooks into a screw eye 
about nine inches from the front end and which is fastened 
to the front rail. The connecting rod between the shaft and 
treadle is made of wood and metal. An opening for the shaft 
is bored in a piece of one-inch maple, then a section removed 
so that when the two pieces are placed around the shaft, 
they meet in line with its diameter. The two pieces are then 
bolted together. Metal strips one inch wide connect the wood 
to the treadle as shown in the drawing. The metal is bent 
slightly to fit the treadle and fastened loosely enough to 
allow freedom of movement. The wood has a tendency to 
rub on the shaft, so a section of a one-fourth inch metal rod 
is bent to fit the shaft just underneath the wood. This elim- 
inates the rubbing. 

You now have a potter’s wheel on a table which has space 
for all the equipment needed for use with it. The table can 
be kept in a storeroom until needed, then moved into the 
classroom. The entire expenditure is around $4.00. 


@ M. E. Harding 


HOME MADE POTTERY WHEEL can be made by average student from low cost 
materials worth about $4.00. 
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art class ON A BUDGET: 
Continued from page 226 


© Felicia Beverly 


TOOLS FOR YOUNGSTERS need not be costly; most can be improvised. 


TOOLS 

Hammer—Children should learn to hold the hammer 
with one hand, as near the end of the handle as possible. 
Small children should stand while hammering, developing 
a free arm stroke. Fill the hole with putty. Children should 
learn to draw nails easily by putting a small block of wood 
under the head of the hammer. Saws—A back saw has a 
steel piece running along the back so there is little vibration. 
It cannot be used for sawing wide boards but is convenient 
to use with a bench hook in sawing small pieces of wood. 
Coping saws are made to cut around curves and delicate 
outlines on thin wood, fiber board or composition board. 
Insert the coping saw blade so that the teeth run downward 
and outward. The frame must be kept in a vertical position 
while sawing. The wood should be held firmly in a vise 
or with the left hand on a saw table. The Cross Cut Saw 
is used to cut across the grain of the wood. It can do the 
work of a rip saw as well—cutting with the grain. It should 
be held in slanting position, with the wood firmly held in 
a vise at or below waist level. A satisfactory substitute for 
a vise is a strongly made box across which the wood is 
laid and held in place with the knee. One child may hold 
the wood for another. The line to be sawed should be ac- 
curately marked, and the saw cut started with a tiny groove, 
made with several quick backward cuts of the saw held 
vertically below the board. Rip Saws differ from cross cut 
saws in the “set” of the teeth. The cross cut saw has teeth 
that turn alternately to right and left, the rip saw has 
straight simple teeth. It is meant to saw with the grain of 
the wood. 


Turpentine—Enamels, house paints and stains may all 
be thinned with turpentine. Turpentine will also remove 
paint spots from clothing. 

W heels—Four-inch wheels may be centered, small holes 
bored through and use for running sticks, carts, or wagons, 
or standards for trees, flag poles, etc. 

Wood—To supplement the scrap wood brought in by 
the children use basswood stock cut 4%” and 1%” square 
for axles, upright posts, frames for large structures or 
blocks or stands for toys, etc. 

Wool—Heavy yarn for cross-stitching on canvas, deco- 
rating animals made of flannel, tying booklets, or for making 
hair on rag dolls. © 
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SUMMER WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 


Educators, teachers and enthusiasts are invited to attend 
the excellent summer classes in creative art, now being 
presented by the New York City and the Pacific Coast 
Prang Studios. The schedules are listed below. For addi- 
tional information see article on page 211. 


SUMMER CLASSES, PRANG STUDIO, N. Y. C. 
(The American Crayon Company, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. Telephone: Circle 5-4775) 
SILK-SCREEN PRINTING ON FABRIC 


Modern professional silk-screen procedure 

Two-day sessions. Registration in advance 

Laboratory fee: $10.00 for each two-day session, including all working 
materials. 

Ist session: Tuesday and Thursday, July 14 and 16 
9:30 to 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. each day. 
2nd session: Tuesday and Thursday, July 21 and 23 
9:30 to 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. each day. 
3rd session: Tuesday and Thursday, August 18 and 20 
9:30 to 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. each day. 
4th session: Tuesday and Thursday, August 25 and 27 
9:30 to 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. each day. 
MEDIA EXPERIENCES 

Creative approach to different media, including Prang Crayonex, Tempera, 
Sketcho, Water Color, etc. 

No laboratory fee. 

Clesses on the following Fridays, 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
July 17; July 24; August 21; and August 28 
STENCILING 

On paper and fabric. Laboratory fee: 50c each class 
Each Monday afternoon 1:00 to 3:00 p.m. | 


PAINTING WITH DEK ALL 
On metal, pottery, glass, etc. Laboratory fee: 50c 
Each Wednesday afternoon 1:00 to 3:00 p.m. 


SUMMER CLASSES, PACIFIC COAST STUDIO 
(The American Crayon Company, 621 South Westmore- 


land Avenué, Los Angeles 5, California. Telephone: Dun- 


kirk 8-2288) 


SILK-SCREEN PRINTING ON FABRIC 

Intensive classes, planned especially for teachers. 
Two-day sessions. Registration in advance. 

Laboratory fee: $10.00 for each two-day session, including all working 
materials. 

Ist session: Tuesday and Wednesday August 4 and 5 
9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. each day. 

2nd session: Thursday and Friday August 6 and 7 

9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. each day. 

3rd session: Tuesday and Wednesday August 11 and 12 
9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. each day. 

4th session: Thursday and Friday August 13 and 14 | 
9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. each day. ® 


china MENDING SECRETS: 
Continued from page 224 


pressure. Wherever possible the joints should be reinforced 
with extra cement, by bandaging or splinting, or with a 
metal ferrule. Sacrificing strength to appearance is often 
a short sighted policy, and the reinforcing can be incon- 
spicuous if cleverly done. Riveting is the only sure way of 
anchoring a slender handle in place where an article is to be 
given normal use. ® | 


take A LETTER: 

Continued from page 209 
positioned over the plasticine. An outline of the letter was 
then pricked through the translucent paper with a pin, leav- 
ing a working guide on the Clay. So much for mechanical 
procedure. From this point on, each student departed in his 
own original manner. As a result, individual adaptations of 
the same capital letter were quite varied. 


Some students decided to hollow out the main portions, 
accentuating raised edges; others preferred to attempt a 
bolder, massive treatment. While each technique was freely 
adapted, they were all based on careful library research and 
maintained the true character of the historic models. 


As this was not actually intended as a problem in model- 
ing technique, it was stressed that technical tools need not 
be considered of paramount importance in the actual making 
of the model. As a result, many of the finished products 
were shaped with no more professional tools than paper 
clips, hairpins, pen knives, spoons and nail files. The most 
sensitive tool used was the maker’s own fingers. @ 


a future in DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION: 

Continued from page 216 
by appointment, on a certain day of the week. (Each direc- 
tor may have his own free day for this purpose; in New 
York City, for example, Thursday is customary. This is no 
hard-and-fast rule though, for every editor, agency art buyer 
and art director is always on the lookout for fresh talent and 
will certainly give your samples an honest appraisal.) If you 
are from out of town, you may mail your work (or stats) to 
his office. If you are in his locality you may leave your 
samples and indicate you will call later in the week. But a 
personal interview should always be preceded by arranging 


-an appointment. 


If an art director likes your work he will ask you to leave 
samples for his files, or even ask to keep the originals for a 
short time. This is a good sign; you will never be asked to 
leave work if the director is not interested. Allow him a few 
weeks or so before taking it on yourself to query him fur- 
ther; he may be too busy to give it full examination at the 
moment. He may even be showing it around with an eye to 
future business for you. 


When you leave photostats of your samples, the art direc- 
tor or editor will probably file these for later appraisal, when 
an assignment turns up that is suited to your particular 
style. Ideally, an illustrator should have a Representative, 
but this is not feasible for the newcomer; therefore, you 
should keep making the rounds and keep leaving samples 
of your most recent work. 


If you do decorative spots or light illustrations for edi- 
torial purposes, you should keep in contact with the editors 
on your own, even when you have a Representative. It is 
different if your art is for use in advertising; in that case a 
Representative will save you much running back and forth, 
since sO many more individuals must check the art in an 
advertisement. 


The available budget determines what an artist will be 
paid for decorative illustrations. Therefore, an editor will 
usually suggest a price for your approval. Art for magazines 
is generally prepared about three months ahead, and art for 
advertising purposes may be arranged as much as six 
months earlier than publication. There are always excep- 
tions ; an editor may get in a spot and call you up one after- 


noon, requesting finished art by the following morning. This 
(please turn to page 230) 
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ert show FOR YOUR SCHOOL: 
Continued from page 210 


Committee (of which the writer is a member) a five year 
plan for an annual young people’s art exhibition. The com- 
mittee, with the assistance of the supervisory art staff of the 
public schools and representatives from other- educational 
institutions, recommended that the first exhibition be de- 
voted to the work of children in grades 1 to 6, and that the 
theme of the exhibition be: “We Work in Different Media’. 
The public schools were assigned a certain number of 
mounts for each grade and these were selected, mounted, 
labelled, etc. by the art supervisory staff. The parochial 
schools likewise selected their own material on a quota basis. 
The purpose of the exhibition was to show the public not 
only the variety of media used in the elementary grades, but 
also the large diversity of arts and craft work carried on by 
regular classroom teachers, with the assistance of the art 
supervisory staff. The exhibition was a great success. As a 
result, the second such exhibition, this year, will cover 
grades 7, 8 and 9, and the theme will be: “Transition and 
Growth in Junior High School Art’. 


There are no prizes, ribbons or awards in these ex- 
hibitions ; they are primarily intended to be instructive and 
educational. It is possible however to make suitable arrange- 
ments with civic minded organizations, to award prizes, as 
long as this is not a-violation of your school’s policy. 


Our second exhibition was quite different in character. 
It was instigated at the direction of Superintendent of 
Schools, Harold Vincent. Four of the leading department 
stores were each asked to devote one of their best windows 
for the display of different phases of work carried on in the 
Milwaukee Public Schools. The exhibition lasted a week 
and was timed to coincide with American Education Week. 


Mr. E. Larson, Head of the Display Department of Gim- 
bel Brothers Store, cooperated with the Director of Art 
Education in arranging the exhibition. Mr. Larson became 
so enthused about the work which he saw in the art office, 
that he installed two additional smaller exhibitions on the 
7th floor, right opposite the elevator. By adding two well 
dressed manikins to these smaller exhibits, added interest 
was obtained. 


new life for OLD BULBS: 
Continued from page 207 


two stripes are for the lower section of the gourd. The upper sec- 
tion requires alternating stripes of medium green and dark green. 
These may be made by mixing yellow and prussian blue and a bit 
of white in varying proportions. The brass bases of the bulbs should 
then be painted green. 

Now for the leaves to go with the fruit. Either dried or green 
Magnolia leaves are ideal for this purpose. If they cannot be ob- 
tained, a stiff paper like Bristol board may be used. In this case, the 
leaves are cut out and colored. Folding them in the middle adds 
to the illusion of reality. A little red or orange added to the greens 
will produce lovely tones of brown and russet similar to the color 
of the natural leaves of the Magnolia tree. 

Any decorative, colorful bowl or basket will be appropriate as 
a container for the fruit; and the bulbs may be so arranged as to 
conceal their bases with leaves. Apply a coat of shellac to both 
the painted bulbs and leaves. This imparts a gloss to the iruit = 
brings out the colors more vividly. 

Novelties of this sort can be put to practical use. They decorate 
a table or mantel, serve as party favors or as studio still life ma- 
terial. Gift shops may place professional examples on consignment 
or even purchase them outright for decorating their window dis- 
plays. Young people in particular will enjoy this project. © 
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a future in DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION: 
| Continued from page 229 
seldom happens in advertising. 

Fditorially, the illustrator sells first rights only (unless 
otherwise specified at the time of accepting the assignment). 
The advertiser, however, buys your art outright and may 
use it as he sees fit. He does not return the work. 

If a magazine wishes to reprint or otherwise reuse your 
art, they will pay extra for that privilege. In most cases, 
editorial art is returned after engravings are made, and the 
artist has the right to later exhibit or reproduce this work 
again. @ 


continuity strips for ADVERTISING: 
Continued from page 218 


Often, the client may decide to reuse a strip, or it may be 
necessary to make duplicates in other sizes. When this is 
ordered, negative photostats are prepared and then cut apart 
and reassembled for the new shape. Retouching and changes 
are made and then a silverprint once again is prepared and 
this is turned over to the lettering artist for new copy and 
then to the colorist who creates a new color guide. The 
agency always makes photo negatives of the finished art 
work for filing away. 


STANDARD NEWSPAPER SIZES FOR 

1/3 page standard newspaper: 131/2''x90 agate lines deep. 

1/2 page standard newspaper: 13'2’’x136 lines deep. 
3 page standard newspaper: 131/2’’x180 lines deep. 

full page tabloid: 77%’’ wide x 131/2” deep. 

TABLOID SIZES: 

full page tabloid: 77s’’ wide x 1312 deep. 
3 page tabloid: not used usually. 

1/2 page tabloid: 97’ wide x fly deep. 

1/3 page tabloid: not used usuall 

1/6 page tabloid: (single strip) 975" wide x 2-1/16” deen. 


Continuity strips are becoming increasingly popular for 
advertising purposes. In addition to their use in newspapers 
and tabloids, they are run in comic books and in direct mail 
brochures, for car cards in subways and buses, and may be 
put to additional uses as decided by the client. Because they 
are easily read and invariably catch the reader’s eye, an 
established artist in this form of work is assured of a rea- 
sonably secure and well paid future, as long as he does not 
allow his work to become dated. © 


block print MONOGRAMS: 
Continued from page 207 


The printing ink is spread out on a piece of glass with a 
palette knife. Then dab ink on the block. 

Spread a layer of felt or blotters on the table. Put your 
paper on top of this and bear down hard on the block mono- 
gram to print. If hand pressure is not sufficient, a small 


hammer may be used to do the tapping. A small brush may 


be used to do retouching if necessary. 

The best ink to use is block printing ink with an oil base. 
If you wish colored inks mix them with white block printing 
ink until the desired tone is required. @ 
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written expressly for general art teachers! 
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@ Ameriean Crayen (+ 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 337 SOUTH HIGH STREET COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


SCRATCHBOARD 
USE OF THE AIR BRUSH 
AMATHOGRAPHY 
PHOTOGRAMS 

CUT PAPER 

PAPIER MACHE 

MEZZOTINT 
COUNTERCHANGE 

COQUILLE BOARD 

COLLAGE 

THREE DIMENSIONAL ART 
PENCIL PAINTING 
CHARCOAL 

CONTOUR DRAWING 
WOODCUTS 

FREE BRUSH PAINTING 
PHOTOMONTAGE 

SPATTER 

SPRAYED DECORATIONS 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 

PETER HUNT STYLE DECORATION 
GLASS AND CHINA PAINTING 
TEXTILE PAINTING 

PASTELS 

PEN AND INK 

MOTTLED & CRACKLED PAPER 
CRAYON PRINTS 
RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN 
FINGER PAINTING 

BATIK 

SILK SCREEN 

TEMPERA 

HELIOPRINTS 

SANDPAPER MONOTYPES 
STANDARD MONOTYPE 

DRY POINT 

AQUATINTS 

LINOLEUM MONOPRINTS 
LITHOGRAPHY 

WATER COLOR 
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4Q USEFUL CLASSROOM PROJECTS 


I. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS A PETER HUNT CREATION 


DESIGN TECHNI 


THE “TEACHER-PROVED” HANDBOOK OF ART PROCEDURES 


used at thousands of schools and by art hobbyists everywhere 


H°" in one handy workbook is the step-by-step information needed - 
by the teacher who must plan projects for everyday use. Here is the 

data which can help the art-hobbyist turn his pleasure to prefitable use. 

DESIGN TECHNICS is a popular choice at thousands of schools and 

workshops. Particularly useful for summer camps. 


$2.29 per copy 
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| Discover a whole new world of breathtaking beauty 
oy and creative experience this summer by visiting 

oo our Educational Centers. 

i Here you éan try your hand at making your own 

i original creations—Examine outstanding contemporary 
a exhibit material, fresh from leading schools and 

| studios—Join in lively group discussions and 

: demonstrations—See and enjoy the finest collection 

eo of visual lecture material available—Exchange ideas 
with enthusiastic educators and craftsmen from all 
parts of the country and abroad. 

vee Each Prang Studio is so situated that you will 

find every facility for a delightful holiday as well 

as renewing your aesthetic appreciation. 


rite to either Studio for the 

1 and Schedule of Exhibitions. 
and Life Building, 

k 20,N.Y. 

Building, 

Angeles 5, Calif. 


PRANG TEXT 
9 Rockefeller 


summer trip 
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